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GREY’S NORTHERN KIMBERLEY CAVE-PAINTINGS RE-FOUND 


By A. P. ELKIN 


HILE trying, unsuccessfully, to find an overland route south from Hanover 

Bay, north-west Australia, George Grey discovered on the 26th and the 29th 
March, 1838, two caves containing paintings. The descriptions and coloured drawings 
given in his Journals of Two Expeditions of Discovery (published in 1841), Vol. I, 
Ppp. 201-204, 213-215, led to much conjecture. Similar paintings were seen and 
photographed in rgor by F. S. Brockman, in 1916 by H. Basedow, and in 1921 by 
W. R. Easton.! In 1928 I visited three sets of cave- and rock-shelter paintings of 
this type at the head of Walcott Inlet, and learnt the functional relationship of such 
galleries to the social organization, totemism, economic life, doctrine of pre-existence 
and mythology of the tribe—here the Ungarinyin. The central and important figure 
in each gallery is called Wandjina, who whether represented by head only or with 
part or all of the body as well, is depicted with nose, eyes and a special head-dress, 
but without a mouth, as Grey observed. The subject was discussed in Oceania 
1930 and 1933, where reference was made to contributions made to the subject by 
the Rev. J. R. B. Love, missionary at Port George IV amongst the Worora tribe, 
the northern neighbours of the Ungarinyin.* 


1F. S. Brockman, Report on Exploration of North-West Kimberley, 1901 (Perth, 1902), 
Appendix D; H. Basedow, The Australian Aboriginal (Adelaide, 1925), pp. X-XI, 33, 343-345 


and Plate L; W. R. Easton, Report on the North Kimberley District of Western Australia (Perth, 
1922). 


2 A. P. Elkin, ‘ Rock Paintings of North-West Australia,” Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3 (December, 
1930), pp. 257-279; ‘‘ Totemism in North-Western Australia,’’ Oceania, Vol. III, No. 4, 
pp. 59 465 (also Studies in Australian Totemism, The Oceania Monograph No. 2 (1933), pp. rd a; 
J. R. B. Love, ‘“‘ Notes on the Wororra Tribe of North- Western | Australia,’ Journal of the 
Society of South Australia, No. XLI (1917), Pp. 35-38; and “ Rock Paintings of the Worse 
and their Mythological Interpretation,”’ Jowrnal of the Royal Society of Western Australia, Vol. XVI 
(1930), pp. 1-24. 
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In 1938 Dr. A. Capell, in the course of linguistic research in the Northern 
Kimberley, visited several Wandjina galleries and also obtained 55 texts of Wandjina 
myths relating to caves in Ungarinyin and Wunambal tribal territories. Later 
work shows that most of these texts were in abbreviated form, but they provide 
authentic material for a deeper understanding of the mythology and culture of the 
region.* At the same time the Frobenius expedition visited the region with artists 
to make exact copies in colour of samples of this cave-art. In addition, general 
ethnological inquiry was planned, but apart from an exhibition of pictures, no results 
are yet available. 

But neither this expedition nor any of the research workers, missionaries, 
exploring parties nor the few white settlers in the region had sighted Grey’s two caves. 
In 1946 another opportunity came. Mr. H. Coate, who had been attached to a 
mission in east Ungarinyin country for some years, and under Dr. Capell’s guidance 
had developed latent linguistic ability, agreed to carry out a survey of Wandjina 
galleries, photographing, sketching and measuring the paintings, and to record 
myths and interpretations from natives in their languages—Ungarinyin, Worora 
and Wunambal. He also agreed to search for Grey’s Caves. Mr. Coate’s eighteen 
months’ work in some of the roughest country in Australia has amply repaid his 
efforts and the Australian National Research Council which provided the funds. 
So far I have checked 4,250 lines of texts, with interlinear translation, some of the 
myths reaching 300 lines in length. The only comparable published work is that of 
Pastor Carl Strehlow, on the myths of the Aranda and Loritja tribes.‘ 

Thanks to “ pedal-wireless,” telegrams and occasional air-mail, I was able to 
keep in touch with Mr. Coate sufficiently often to check his observations and to 
advise him. Indeed, while near Wyndham in September 1946, I spoke direct to 
him across the ranges at Port George IV. 

But important as this survey and recording was, the highlight of Mr. Coate’s 
work was the re-finding in June 1947 of Grey’s two caves—though only after much 
difficulty and many disappointments. On one occasion in the wet season, when it 
was inadvisable to use donkeys, he walked one hundred and fifty miles carrying 
food, camera, etc., but “ once again ’’ had to confess failure. His native guides had 
led him to another cave. Later, on the 11th May, 1947, he thought he had found 
Grey’s first cave, believing he had climbed from the opposite direction the steep 
hill leading to it, which Grey’s ponies could not get down. However, reflection led 
to doubt, and at my request he set forth again to re-examine the site. As a result, 
he was convinced that it was not a Grey cave. He was now fifty rough mountainous 
miles from his headquarters, but with two natives and short rations he continued 
the search, following Grey’s route and trying to locate basaltic hills marked on it 
near to Grey’s Cave of March 26, 1838. Knowing of a block of basaltic hill, Lown- 


* A. Capell, ‘‘ Mythology in Northern Kimberley,” Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 4 (1939), pp. 389-401. 
The texts, with translation and with linguistic and interpretative notes, have been prepared for 
publication. 


*C. Strehlow, Die Aranda und Loritja Stamme (Frankfurt, 1907-1908), Teil I and IT. 
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garing, he pushed on to it. From there he saw a “ saddle” in the sandstone ridge 
and made straight for it. On the way he saw a black-looking cave and near it, a 
larger one. The native, sent to reconnoitre, called out excitedly that it was the one 
being sought—Grey’s March 26th. Having taken full descriptions, and rested, Mr. 
Coate had no trouble in finding the second cave. He travelled down the only 
accessible valley to a main branch of the Glenelg, and camped at night at a spot 
where the river was about 250 yards across, as Grey found it.5 Five miles upstream 
his natives were told to watch carefully for the cave, Grey’s description of which 
they had been told. They ran ahead to a cave and in a few minutes called out 
excitedly that it was the one. This cave was not quite to the measurements given 
by Grey, but the paintings, the “ natural seat ”’ and other details were unmistakable 
marks of identification. 


THE RESULTS 


The purpose of re-finding these two galleries after an interval of Io0g years was 
(1) through exact observation to check Grey’s descriptions and sketches. The 
latter seemed to me, from personal knowledge of the Wandjina paintings, to have 
been drawn hurriedly and represented in detail what Grey thought was, or should be, 
there, and exhibited workmanship much better than seen elsewhere. In particular 
the slender fingers and feet and the correct number of the former (Fig. 4, p. 204, 
and Fig., p. 214), the robe (Fig., p. 214) and the “ sort of dress ”’ (p. 203) are surprising. 
Grey’s sketches are the more remarkable, seeing that in the case of the clothed 
figure he referred to its appearance of being much more defaced and ancient than 
any others he saw, and that the feet and hands were badly executed. 

(2) To check the use of blue colour (Plate 2, p. 203), for this was not reported 
elsewhere. 

(3) To determine, if possible, whether these paintings have been retouched or 
over-painted since 1838, remembering that permanent white settlement (and that 
very sparse) and missionary activity did not take place in the Northern Kimberley 
until well into this century. 

(4) To obtain interpretations of the paintings, especially of the head-dress, of 
the marks on the head-band af the “ clothed figure ’’ (p. 214) which have been 
interpreted as linguistic symbols, and of the three rows of rings down one side of this 
figure, which have been interpreted as a form of reckoning. 

(All references in the text to pages, figures and plates are to G. Grey, Journals 
of Two Expeditions of Discovery, Vol. I, unless otherwise stated.) 


EXAMINATION OF GREY’S SKETCHES 
(For this section compare Text-figure 1 with Figure C on Plate, and Text-figure 2 
with Text-figure 3 and Figure A on Plate.) 
(1) Grey’s free-hand sketching gives an impression of skill, of curves and 
symmetry of lines which are not present. Thus, in “his’’ cave of 26th March he 


5G. Grey, Journals, Vol. I, p. 212. 
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represents three Wandjina in Plates 1 and 3 (pp. 202-203) with high shapely waists, 
but a careful examination of photographs taken from different angles, and of sketches 
and measurements, does not reveal such shapeliness. Likewise, while his repre- 
sentations of the head-dress give a general impression of the facts, the four depicted 
on Plate 2 (p. 203) differ in the photographs, being irregular in outline and having 
broad, not tapered, ends near the neck. The wavy rays, like the rays of the sun 
“when depicted on the sign-board of a public house,” Plate 1 (p. 202), are straight 
red lines, depicting the red-ochred hair at the back of the head-band. The graceful 
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Figure 1.—Tracing of Grey’s drawing of figures 
on wall of cave, March 26, 1838. 


Key to colours: A=red, B=blue, C=yellow. 


bend of the arm of the lower left figure in Plate 2 (p. 203) is not present in the rock 
painting ; and so too with the arms and legs and feet of Plate 4 (p. 204). Finally, 
neither the photograph nor Mr. Coate’s observations revealed a cassock-like robe on 
the much discussed figure in Grey, p. 214—“‘ his’’ cave of 29th March, 1838. The 
legs are close together, the line separating them being no longer discernible. The 
breadth decreases from the buttocks to the ankles; the width across the thigh is 
22 inches and at the ankles 13 inches. The “ toes’’ of each foot project in opposite 
directions from the ankle ; they are not under a supposed robe. If a garment were 
represented, it would be a complete hobble. H. Basedow was not deterred by such 
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a hobble in describing a similar figure as being “ clothed in a long striped garment, 
resembling a priestly gown,” which in his sketch narrows gradually from the hips to 
the ankles, causing the latter to appear tightly bound.* In a large Wandjina which 
I saw, a line clearly marked the division between the legs.’ 


reddish-brown 


dark stone colour 









i 
regaieh-stone 
yellowish 








Figure 2.—Tracing of Grey’s Figure 3.—Sketch of figure in Grey’s cave of March 29, 
drawing of figure on roof of 1838, by H. Coate, 1947. 
cave, March 29, 1838. 
Key to colours: A=red, 
B = yellow, C = black, 
D =light red, E = stone 
colour. 


Grey provided his “ robed” figure with very graceful hands, although he said 
that in the rock-paintings they were badly executed (p. 214 and Plate). Mr. Coate’s 
photograph gives the right hand six fingers; in this region the number of fingers 
represented varies from three to seven. Unfortunately, his native guides in their 


®H. Basedow, The Australian Aboriginal, pp. 333 and 343-344. The photograph of this 
Wandjina on Plate L is indistinct. 
? Plate I, A. P. Elkin, ‘‘ Rock Paintings of North-West Australia,” Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3, 


p. 272. 
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enthusiasm had outlined the outside of the lower legs and this hand before he noticed 
and stopped them. 


The measurements recorded by Mr. Coate are as follows : 


Top feather, 3” x6" (not mentioned by Grey). 

Second character from the left on top “‘ bandage” (head-band,) 5” long. 
Third character from the left on top “ bandage” (head-band), 3}” x 4’. 
Top bandage, 4” deep. 

Second bandage (very faint), 14” deep. 

Third bandage, 3” deep. 

Face length, 11”. 

Face width, 15” (in inner bandage). 

Width inside main bandage, 19”. 

Between eyes, 2”. 

Eyes, 4” x 4}" (in diameters). 

Eyes, 3}” and 2” respectively from top of head. 

Width of inner bandage, 2” one side and 1” other side. 

Arms, 27” long. Span of hand, 6}’. 

Width of body at hands, 22”; including hands, 28”. 

Width of legs at feet, 13”; including feet, 26” (no leg markings). 
Bottom of feet to neck, 5’ 6”. 

Neck to top of head, 21”. 


With regard to the colours of the face and head except for the definite outlines 
in reddish brown, the other colours blend into one another, making it difficult to 
decide their limits. The impression made on Mr. Coate by part of the figure is 
represented in the accompanying drawing; it is not to scale. He was viewing a 
roof-painting from under the feet, looking up and towards the head which began about 
five feet away. So was Grey, but the impression was different. 


(2) The Colour Blue. Grey’s reference to the colours used as red, white, yellow, 
black and blue are correct, though the shade of blue seen by Mr. Coate on the head- 
gear of the four female Wandjina (Plate 2, p. 203) is no longer “ a deep, bright blue ” 
as Grey said, if it ever was. The colour of the head-gear is pale blue and green with 
some yellow about it. The last may have been rubbed or blown in from the ochred 
outline of the “ horseshoe’”’ head-band. The painting is very worn, and the 
“ blackish ’’ rock showing through adds to the peculiar bluish green tinge. 


During this search Mr. Coate saw pale blue in a number of paintings, but never 
any “ bright blue.’’ He kept a lookout for the source of this blue, and coming down 
a steep hill his native and he saw some blue stones. A sample sent to me in powdered 
form was examined and analysed by Professor L. A. Cotton and Dr. Germaine Joplin 
of the Department of Geology, University of Sydney. It was glauconite (green)— 
K(MgFe),AISi,0,9(OH),. Mixed in water and applied to a stone surface, the colour 
dries a pale blue to bluish-green. Such stone, like the ochres and pipe-clay, are 
mixed into a paste in this way and applied with the finger or with a brush, the latter 
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consisting of the teased-out end of a small twig. Sometimes pipe-clay is chewed up 
in the mouth and blown on to the rock—especially for stencilling.*® 


(3) It is possible that some alteration in colour outline has occurred since Grey 
saw the pictures, either through weathering and fading or through retouching. The 
latter is a ritual process. By adding “ paint” and keeping the Wandjina and 
other representations distinct and fresh, rain is ensured, as is also the increase of 
man and of natural species. 


With regard to Grey’s Cave of March 26th (pp. 201-204), Mr. Coate saw little 
evidence of repainting, although from differences between his and Grey’s descriptions 
he thought that some must have occurred. The main differences are, I think, the 
result of Grey’s idealizing free-hand sketching. Still, the outline of the top left 
head-dress is now red and yellow, and not all yellow as Grey showed it (Plate 2, 
p. 203). The top right-hand figure in Mr. Coate’s photos has the shoulders definitely 
drawn, disappearing, as it were, behind the head-dress of the indistinct figure 
immediately beneath it. The shoulders are absent from Grey’s drawing, either 
because they were then not in the original, or because he confused them with the 
head-gear below. 

The ellipse, size 36 inches by 21 inches, is as Grey described it (pp. 203-204 and 
Plate 3), except that the outline is now black and not, as he said, deep blue. The 
two lines across the ellipse are black and not green as represented in Grey’s sketch 
(Fig. 3, p. 204). The kangaroo is poorly drawn, not skilfully as by Grey. No spear- 
heads are visible. 

Grey’s picture (Plate 4) of the Wandjina carrying the kangaroo is still visible, 
though not very clear, but the man is only half the 36 inches which Grey gives, and 
the figures are not nearly so well drawn as in Grey’s sketches. The kangaroo is 18 
inches long. There are other drawings to the left of this, but they are no longer 
distinguishable. Stencilled arms and hands can still be seen. 


Grey stated that there could not have been less than fifty or sixty carelessly 
and badly executed drawings in this cave, the majority being men, kangaroos, etc. 
Mr. Coate could not see any of these, so they must have faded away. This also 
suggests that the Wandjinas and the ellipse have been specially preserved, probably 
through retouching. The cave itself is in a sheltered position, but this was not 
sufficient to preserve the majority of the paintings. Apparently attention has only 
been paid to three of the group of four female heads, the right lower one being very 
worn. On the other hand the large Wandjina, looking down on these, is not only 
very clear but seems to be wearing a pendant on his chest, as in the case of many male 
Wandjina. Either Grey overlooked this or else it has been added in retouching. 


®C. P. Mountford, ‘‘ Examples of Aboriginal Art from Napier, Broome Bay and Parry 
Harbour, North-Western Australia,” Journal of the Royal Society of South Australia, Vol. LXI 
(1937), p. 40, suggests that the pale blue colour reported by J. Bradshaw, “‘ Notes on a Recent 
Trip to Prince Regent’s River ”’ (Proceedings of the Geographical Society of Australasia, Victorian 
Branch, Vol. IX, Part II, pp. 99 ff.), for paintings in the Prince Regent’s River district, might be in 
reality the pale grey seen by himself at Ayers’ Rock, Central Australia. Bradshaw was correct. 
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The “‘ robed ’’ figure in the March 29th cave: This painting, which is about two 
feet shorter than Grey’s estimate of ten feet six inches, was very worn and indistinct. 
The body is all red, but Mr. Coate found difficulty in distinguishing on the face and 
head any colour except what he calls a worn, threadbare red. The stone itself is a 
“ pinkish-white,” something like the colour of the outer ‘‘ head-band ” depicted by 
Grey (Plate, p. 214). Mr. Coate’s description conforms fairly closely to that given 
by the latter. Reddish stone-coloured eyes are encircled by yellow rings ; the face 
is yellowish and encompassed by a series consisting of a white band (on the forehead), 
a stone-coloured “‘ bandage ’’ and a reddish ring; and the headpiece (the outer 
“ bandage ”’) is stone-coloured, with a narrow reddish-brown border. Old disused 
hornets’ nests on the head-bands also show that this painting has not been retouched 
for a long time. A careful examination of the photograph taken by Mr. Coate 
shows that the eyes, much rounder than drawn by Grey, being four by four and a half 
inches, are set in an oval of slightly darker colour than the first ‘‘ bandage,” as Grey 
calls the encircling band which in his day was yellow, but is now a dark pink stone 
colour. Outside this is a dark head-band which is outlined by darker lines. These, 
Mr. Coate assures me, were not touched up by his native helpers or by himself. Grey 
saw them as deep red. The paintings (of yams) on either side of the natural seat 
(p. 215) show no sign of having been “‘ touched up” (repainted) for many years. 


They are practically a stone colour, ‘‘ but had no doubt been done in a reddish- 
brown.” 


(4) Meaning. Grey's cave of March 26th, 1838. “From the mild expression 
on their countenances,”’ Grey imagined the four faces on Plate 2, p. 203, to represent 
females. He was correct. This cave forms one of a south to north series of three 
caves and a basaltic hill commemorating the sexual experimentation of a hero, 
Dalimen, and some young women, in the period when all alike were ignorant of the 
method of intercourse, or in some cases when the females were immature. The most 
southerly is Djerainarin, a rock shelter in the valley crossed by Grey. It means the 
laughing or tickling place. Six heads are depicted on one shoulder, and under 
them their Wandjina “‘ mother.” Only one of the former was mature, and she is 
called “ wife.” 


The next is Grey’s cave, Don-don-dji, which means the “ drying place,” referring 
to women’s cleansing action after intercourse. The four female Wandjinas depicted 
here looking to the male Wandjina, apparently represent the girls who saw Dalimen 
and desired his company. From the point of view of mythology, these Wandjina 
are the important figures in the gallery, and, as mentioned, only the Wandjina figures 
(except one) and the ellipse have been preserved by retouching. Probably contact 
with the Mission and the few settlers has lessened the need of painting animals there 
for increase purposes, that is, to ensure the food-supply, but it has not detracted 
from the importance of the sexual life, its “ history’ and sanction. Mr, Coate 
saw in the shelter the grass-bed of a recent occupant—-possibly a man responsible for 
the preservation of the Wandjina paintings. 
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Further north is a high hill with a number of upright stones and other broken 
ones, representing the penes of Wandjinas, and one stuck in a crevice, representing a 
mythological event. This hill is named Lownarin, referring to sex-intercourse. 
Some distance on is another rock shelter, Banganan or Mulagangu (referring to sex 
play). The paintings are almost all said by the natives to represent the vulva. 
One Dalimen myth ends with this organ “‘ becoming a painting,” while another ends 
with the Wandjina, after his sex experiences, saying he would “ become a painting,” 
and across the Prince Regent there is said to be a picture of Wandjina Dalimen 
embracing his wife. 

Grey’s Cave of March the 26th, therefore, may be regarded with some assurance 
as one of a series connected with the development of sex relations, and centring on 
the Wandjina Dalimen and a number of female Wandjinas, mostly young, though 
one was a mother, probably Djilinja. The latter is especially celebrated at 
Djerainarin. Indeed, on visiting this cave Mr. Coate’s guide sang a short chant about 
her. A myth about Djilinja, though possibly another heroine of that name, for 
there were many Djilinja, refers to her cannibalistic attitude to a man she found, and 
to her power to revive her child who had been burnt to death. It also records her 
fight with Wandjina men, one of whom speared her in the foot, the only vulnerable 
spot, after which they all attacked her foot until she dropped ; then they stoned her, 
laid her down and left her. They then carried off the dead she had killed by stabbing 
with her yam stick. But she was not “ finished,”’ and later returned to her child. 
The full texts of these myths are very interesting. 


Grey's Cave of March 29th, 1838. 


This cave is called Bandidjin, the name applied by the natives to part of the 
Elizabeth and Catherine Ranges, about the head of the Sale River. It is in Ungarinyin 
tribal territory, almost on the Worora boundary. In view of the imagined explana- 
tions of the main figure in this cave, that it was possibly painted by some person or 
persons coming from the sea—perhaps shipwrecked mariners, who wrote on the top 
“bandage ” in an oriental script,® the myth referring to the cave and painting is 
significant, though not confirmatory. 

To the south of Bandidjin on both sides of the Calder River is the large territory 
of the Galarunari clan. For some reason, perhaps over-population, the Galarugari 
split into several bands and sought new homes, such as Gamadena and Garimbinja. 
At the latter place, one leader spiked his foot on a wattle-stick and became lame. 
He was then called Dilingu, or wattle-tree man—Wargalimada; he eventually 
found a cave near Guruluwin east of Bandidjin, where he put down his yams and lay 
down. This was apparently the start of the Wargalinono clan." Some then went 


* For example, Basedow, op. cit., P. 344. J. Mathew, Eaglehawk and Crow (1897), pp. 128-131 ; 
nen Sollas, Ancient Hunters, 3rd Edition, p. 430; T, Worsnop, The Aborigines of Australia 
1997), PP. 21-25. 

i P. Elkin, Studies in Australian Totemism, p. 65; clan country No. 21, Wogalingina. 
Kalarungari (or Galarungari) is No. 3. 
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west until they hit the basalt at Sale River. Others moving about came to Bandidjin, 
where they were sick and sneezed, and where the heap (of stones) caused by this, can 
still be seen." What happened to this group is not known, but the important hero 
(Barambad, bald-headed fellow) climbed to the top at Bandidjin and lay down, the 
country where he was painted, becoming his. 


Thus the hero of this painting was the leader of the group which founded the 
local Bandidjin clan. It came from the south, being an offshoot of the Galarunari 
clan down the Calder River. Dr. Capell collected an abbreviated Ungarinyin myth 
in which a heroine and her followers moved away from Galarunari. Reaching Ombur, 
a spring near the Sale River, she became tired and said “‘ we shall sit here.” 


A very important myth centring on the hero Wulunari, obtained by Mr. Coate in 
Ungarinyin, mentions the making of the running water at Omburn, the meeting of 
various groups and heroes, such as the Landadyari clan, Dilinu and his followers 
(mentioned above), Walananda (the sky), and Galaru-ites. It concludes with 
Wulunari instructing the last-named in the use of a pass-word and then “ going 
down ”’ (into a sacred Ungud, “‘ Dreaming ”’ life-giving pool) at Wongambeiyu. 


Dr. Capell recorded that a Wandjina, named Ganjida, left the clan at the head 
of Walcott Inlet and went to Galarunari. Now Galaru (Galeru) is the Rainbow- 
Serpent, and Galaru mythology is widespread in East and South Kimberley, from 
which it spread into the east and southern Ungarinyin clans, thence to the western 
clans and even to the Worora.!* The female Wandjina of a cave, Wirimodaneri, 
I visited in the southern part of the Galarunari country, is called Miingun, which is 
also the Ungarinyin name for the Nygina tribal country to the south. Moreover, 
according to Dr. Capell’s informants, the Wandjina Ralamara who was associated 
in myth with the father of Galaru was an Unggumi who spoke Nygina (or its dialect 
Warwa), and this cave is in Galaruyari country.4* The chief totem of this country is 
Golini, rain. Ralamara was formerly a frog. 


Thus the Galaru-ites migrated into Ungarinyin territory, moving west and north 
in country where the Wandjina people had preceded them ; they reached the clan 
country called after them, Galarunari. From there groups separated and travelled 
north-east and north, making, among other places, Bandidjin a ceremonial centre 
and home. The cult was also taken into Worora country and combined with the 
Wandjina cult. 


11 There are many heaps of stones in the region, belonging to the heroic (or dreaming) times, 
which keep men free from sneezing and influenza, provided they throw sticks or something on 
them as they pass by. A. P. Elkin, idem, pp. 76-78. 


#2 P. Kaberry, Aboriginal Women. See Kaleruinindex. Dr. Capell’s text for a cave painting 
near Mt. Barnett in Wungudinda clan country, East Ungarinyin, says that Galeru came from the 
east. Dr. Capell reports that in East Ungarinyin country there are several cave-paintings (and 
myths) which he recorded, of which Galeru is the central figure. This is true of the Unggumi, 
the southern neighbours of the Ungarinyin. For the Worora, see also J. R. B. Love, letter to the 
Editor, Oceania, Vol. X, No. 2, p. 238. 


#* Based on Dr. A. Capell’s typescript. 
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The explanation of the Bandidjin (Grey’s 29th March) cave-paintings, therefore, 
is to be found in Galaru tradition and doctrine, which spread from the south and 
south-east, not in a western and oceanic tradition. It is with the latter that the 
Wandjina heroes and cult are definitely associated in Ungarinyin and Worora 
mythology. 


DETAILS OF GREY’S 29TH MARCH CAVE-PAINTING 


An examination of Mr. Coate’s description and photographs of this cave 
strengthens this suggestion. The main figure is human in general form, though the 
big round eyes projecting from the inner painted oval, and the absence of both nose 
and mouth, give the face a frog-like appearance. The latter feature is not surprising, 
for Bandidjin is connected with Galarunari, rain country, and Ralamara of the 
southern tradition was a frog before he transformed himself into a human hero. I 
saw a somewhat similar painting in the Bindjibi “ cave” in the southern part of the 
Galarunari country (Text-figure 4). It is a large figure, 66 inches long, lying on its 
left side. The right arm, hand and foot are clearly depicted, and a white belt. The 
face, however, is peculiar in that two big eyes are shown, but neither nose nor mouth. 
Moreover, a long white-ochred “ beard ” extends as a continuation of the face down 
to the bottom of the chest, like a duck’s beak. On first glance the face reminded me 
of an owl, especially as it stood out starkly from a dark red-ochred horseshoe shaped 
head-band from which long hairs stuck out all round in parallel lines.4 This may 
have been intentional. The Wandjina Dimbe of Dimberigiun clan country, in which 
the Binji-bi gallery is located, is really a species of owl with the cry wogwog.5 A 
normal Wandjina type of head with oval eyes, nose and short hairs protruding from 
the head-hand is painted across the feet of this figure. Some men said the “ owl ”- 
like figure was Djandad the Thunder-man, and that medicine-men could stop the 
rain by going up in a dream and hitting him with a stone. 

Some miles north-east of Bandidjin (Grey’s 29th March) Mr. Coate was taken by 
natives to what they regarded as a very important cave-gallery, Garirinja, in which 
the heads of the paintings were similar to the “ bandaged” head of Grey’s figure. 
A square of stones guards this cave, and as Mr. Coate’s party approached it there 
was a noticeable hush amongst the men. The cave is immense. The cave-wall on 
which the paintings are situated is about forty yards long. To get to it involves a 
descent of about ten feet through an elbow-like fissure in the rock to a floor. Between 
the latter and the painted wall is a split or gap about four feet wide, though not for 
the whole length of the gallery. By going down this gap another ten feet the party 
entered a huge cave which “ could shelter a whole tribe.” No pictures were found 
in it. 

4A. P. Elkin, ‘“‘ Rock-Paintings,”’ Oceania, Vol. I, No. 3, pp. 266-267. 


18 Dr. Capell’s unpublished texts. W2gwog is the Unggumi tribe's word for owl, another 
possible indication of southern relationship. 
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There are four principal pictures on the wall of the gallery, monstrous figures, 
full-length, right side underneath. The uppermost figure is over fifteen feet long 
and four feet two inches across the shoulders. The next figure is about ten feet long. 
Full descriptions of all these figures will be given later. The point of interest here 
is that the faces are represented without mouth or nose except that in the top figure 
two red parallel lines, one and a half inches apart, run vertically between the eyes 
down the head and face from the crown to the “ chin ”’ (or bottom of the oval outline 
of the white-painted head. The latter is three feet nine inches wide and two feet 
nine long. Near the bottom of these lines there is a small ring on the outside of each, 
which could be nostrils, though these lines and rings may merely represent face 
decoration. The second figure also has these two small rings, but the lines were not 
seen. The other two figures lack both the lines and rings. See Figure B on Pilate. 





Figure 4.—Tracing of photograph (1928, by 
A. P. Elkin) of figure in Bindjibi Cave, 
Galarunari “ country,” Ungarinyin tribe. 


The eyes on the figures are quite startling. They are large and almost round— 
as in the Bandidjin figure—being nine inches by seven inches in one and four and a 
half inches by four and a half inches in another. In two they are painted dark, and 
in one of these cases the general appearance in the photo is that of a skull. This 
may be intentional. The cave-pictures represent the bodies of the heroes who 
became paintings at the close of their exploits and wanderings—that is, when dying, 
though their spirits went into the nearby Ungud pool, or spirit-home, ready to become 
active again when their pictures are repainted. The painting is then the corpse, 
lying at rest, usually on its side as we look at it, though actually on its back. In 
Bandidjin it looks straight down on visitors as though fastened in the roof. More- 
over these caves are often the “ burial” places, that is the places of final disposal of 
the bones of persons whose spirits belong to the Ungud pools near by. 
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If Grey had seen Garirinja he would probably have described some of the head- 
gears as resembling bandages. In one this appears to be white with a red outline. 
In another a bright yellow face is surrounded by a wide white band with reddish 
stripes. A third has a broad dark band right round the face. 

Incidentally all figures have what the natives always interpreted as a beard, 
though its position usually suggests the breast-bone, or else a pectoral, such as a 
pearl-shell. The legs are clearly shown. 

The impression gained is that these paintings do not represent Wandjina, and it 
is not surprising to learn that the natives said to Mr. Coate: ‘‘ No more Wandjina, 
him different kind.”’ 

The myth connected with this gallery is about a man who, when two sons died a 
long way in the East, considered that he had no further reason for not “ touching ”’ 
Ungud and so disturbing the peace by letting destructive forces loose. His sons 
could not now be hurt. He first of all touched the Wandjinas, but “‘ they did not 
rise”"—no hurricanes occurred. So he decided to “touch” the Garirinjas by 
throwing bark on the place above which they lived. They rose up and at his request 
went east and caused a terrific tornado. After this some of the Garirinjas returned to 
their starting place, but others made new camps, at Gariri, Jojolari and Jiladi (George 
Water). These places are now taboo, lest such another tornado be let loose, when 
rocks would be blasted, trees broken, the ground rooted up and the fish thrown out 
of the sea on to the shore. 

Apparently, according to this Worora myth, the power of the Wandjinas had 
waned and the Garirinjas were to be feared—and are still feared. True, they were 
“tornado gods ” rather than Galaru (Galeru), the rainbow-serpent, but the paintings 
seem to be in the same tradition as the Bandidjin figure and the one at Bindjibi, 
said by some to be Djandad, the thunder man. Moreover, like the Galaru, the 
Garirinja not only differ from the Wandjina but appear to belong to a later spread of 
doctrine and art. It does seem probable, then, that Grey’s 29th March cave-gallery 
belongs to this wave. 


The Supposed Script. 


Grey’s cave is a long way from the ocean, with almost inaccessible country in 
between. There are, moreover, cave-paintings in the region nearer the ocean than 
this one, so we might well wonder why shipwrecked persons should have only put 
their script, distress word, name of the Budda, or whatever it has been thought to 
mean, on this particular painting, and why nothing similar appears on any other of 
the scores of paintings in the Northern Kimberley. There is also the distinct 
possibility, indeed probability, that Grey's free-hand drawing of the characters on 
the upper head-band may have been too free, as in the case of some other features of 
the painting, as Mr. Coate’s photos and descriptions have shown. Mr. Coate, however, 
had difficulty in deciphering the head-gear, Hornets’ nests had to be knocked off, 
and it was all very faded. Even Grey himself said it was ‘‘ impossible to tell whether 
they (the series of lines) were intended to depict written characters, or some ornaments 
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for the head ”’ (p. 214). The old native who gave the Bandidjin myth unhesitatingly 
asserted that these markings were zigzag lightning. In my opinion we can leave it 
at that. It is in keeping with the general theme of Djandad, Galaru and Garirinja, 
and, indeed, with the association of Wandjina with rain. A tradition collected by 
Mr. Coate with reference to painting and retouching Wandjina pictures commences 
“ Lightning first we make for him; black cockatoo feathers they stand for him @ 
Then his head they make, and the hair put in row.” This lightning is usually repre-” 
sented by 2 head-band or ornament with some marks, strokes or dots on it38 
Incidentally, Northern Kimberley is a tropical coastal region of ranges and valleys,” 
which experiences frequently in the wet season heavy thunder and lightning storms, ” 
brief but fierce gales of wind, and heavy rain. A tornado or hurricane is experienced — 
irregularly every few years. So lightning, thunder and rain naturally provide one” 
regular theme in the local mythology and its pictorial representation. 


























Grey depicts in red three rows of small rings alongside the figure on its right 7 
side, but he does not refer to them in the text. They are apparently too weathered 0 
appear on the photo. My own view was that they represented some fruit or nuts,” 
painted there as a means of increase.17_ Mr. Coate was informed that they were yam 


The Yams. 


Grey (p. 214) spoke of the natural seat under the feet of the figure. It is quite © 
clear in Mr. Coate’s photos, and is 31} inches high by 27 inches in width. No doubt © 
the headman of this gallery sat in it from time to time, his hair rubbing against the © 
low ceiling at that part. Grey surmised that a wise man or native doctor occupied ~ 
this seat when consulted “ by the inhabitants in cases of disease or witchcraft” ~ 
(p. 215). % 
He noticed ‘‘ two other paintings, one on each of the rocks which stood on either ~ 
side of the natural seat ’’ (p. 215), on the front of what serve for arms. ‘‘ They were ’ 
carefully executed,’ and one of them stands out very clearly in Mr. Coate’s photo of 
the lower part of the hero and part of the “‘ natural seat.” They are about 20 inches 
by Ig inches in size. Grey thought they showed no apparent design “‘ unless they 
were intended to represent some fabulous species of turtle.” Mr. Coate’s guides, on 
seeing them, said unhesitatingly that they were yams, having apparently seen such 
representations of yams elsewhere. And what more natural than that the weary 
hero, finding this cave, sat in the seat and put his two big yams down, leaning against 
the front of the “ arms ”’ of the “‘ seat ’’ before he “ became a painting”! Moreover, 
in the first part of the myth relating to the wanderings of heroes, from Galaruyari 


46 See, for example, A. P. Elkin, idem, p. 260, and Plate I. 


17 Idem, p. 273, and compare Plate IIs, on which the six similar rings (to the right of the 
Wandjinas) represent wivi, the ground nut, usually known as nalgo. It gives the name to this 
gallery, wiri modangeri, idem, p. 262. 
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ary Photographs taken in June 1947 of main paintings im 
nst A. Grev's Cave of March 29, 1838 

er, B. Garirinja Cave. 

ari C. Grey's Cave of March 26, 1838. 
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to Bandidjin, one of them found a smail cave, put his yams down and lay down. 
The yams in Bandidjin cave may commemorate this earlier event. See Figure A 
on Plate. 


CONCLUSION 

The complete study of the meaning of the Northern Kimberley cave-paintings 
on the basis of Dr. Capell’s and Mr. Coate’s surveys and of the myths connected with 
them is in process. This is merely a preliminary note centring around Grey’s two 
caves to show that the latter, now re-found, are part of the mythological system of 
the region. It can be said, however, that the views expressed in my article “ Rock 
Paintings of North-West Australia,’ written in 1928 and published in 1930, and in 
Studies in Australian Totemism (1933), pp. 67-73, with regard to the meaning and 
also to the functional relation of the paintings to other elements of the culture 
(totemism, local organization, spirit-beliefs) are correct. The same is true of Dr. 
Capell’s discussion of the Wandjina mythology in his article ‘‘ Mythology in Northern 
Kimberley.”"4® Both Dr. Capell’s and Mr. Coate’s texts will be published later. 

It would seem that Grey’s two caves belong to two distinct traditions. The first 
(March 26th cave) to the Wandjina and the second (March zgth) to the later Galaru. 
The first, moreover, asserts its origin in the west and the ocean, while the latter 
belongs inland, to the east and south-east. In particular, the first cave, Dondondji, 
belongs to a local Wandjina sequence of myth, caves and standing stones, dealing 
with a sexual theme, while the other, Bandidjin, commemorates a northern movement 
of doctrine and, apparently, also of groups, the peculiar representation of the head 
referring to the ‘‘ storm-gods ’"—as at Bindjibi and Gariri. 

Mr. H. Coate is to be congratulated on his persistence, endurance and bush skill 
which enabled him to refind Grey’s caves, as well as to discover other caves not 
hitherto described, and on his linguistic ability, which enabled him to record in three 
Northern Kimberley languages myths relating to the cult-heroes of these caves.}® 


A. P. ELKIn. 


1® Oceania, Vol. IX, No. 4, pp. 287-295. 
1#T have left the ‘‘ Bradshaw ” type of rock-paintings for later discussion. 














A ‘WONGURI-’MANDZIKAI SONG CYCLE OF THE MOON-BONE 


By Ronatp M. BERNDT 


INGING, among the people of North-eastern Arnhem Land,! is perhaps the most 
highly developed of all their arts. They are interested not so much in relating a 
tale, as are the people to the west at Oenpelli and Goulbourn Island,? but in expressing 
themselves rhythmically in songs of exceptional beauty and poetic quality. Their 
song-men have a natural gift of euphonious expression which is becoming increasingly 
rare in the Northern Territory to-day, principally because the old traditional songs 
are sung less frequently and the process of acculturation leaves little individual 
inclination to develop this aspect. Generally speaking, in areas where alien contact 
is intense, younger natives prefer to indulge their ability in this direction with 
stimulatory love songs. 


The majority of the songs of the north-east Arnhem Land region (which stretches 
from Blue Mud Bay in the south-east to Cape Stewart, near Milingimbi, in the north- 
west, and includes such places as Caledon and Trial Bays, Yirrkalla, Arnhem Bay, 
English Company, Elcho, and the Wessel: Islands) are remarkable for the fact that 
they are much longer than those in most other areas of the Northern Territory. 
Usually Australian aboriginal songs contain a few words which serve as “ key- 
pictures,” and often fail to include actual details of the theme that they are relating.* 
In some areas‘ these smaller songs are extended to include more data, but even then 
they do not attain the length of the customary songs of north-eastern Arnhem Land. 
Nearly all aboriginal songs, although there are exceptions, are arranged in groups to 
form particular cycles. Each song may be complete within itself, even when com- 
posed of only a few words reiterated a number of times, but it is also related toa 
central theme. It reconstructs some event or portrays some happening of the 
traditional past, or of an historical tale, on a topic which varies according to the 


1 Field work was carried out in this region by the writer and his wife in 1946-47 ; this research 
was under the auspices of the Australian National Research Council and the Department of 
Anthropology, Sydney University. The present paper was written during a period of writing-up 
made possible by a grant from the Research Committee of the Sydney University. 


2 Vide R. and C. Berndt, Sexual Behaviour in Western Arnhem Land, manuscript for publica- 
tion (1948). 


* For example, see R. and C. Berndt, ‘‘ A Preliminary Report of Field Work in the Ooldea 
Region, Western South Australia,” Bound Oceania Reprint, 1945. Various songs are scattered 
throughout this work, but see particularly pp. 89-103, or 187-197. T. G. H. Strehlow, 
“‘ Ankotarinja: An Aranda Myth,” Oceania, Vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 190-192, has also given a song 
cycle. 


4 E.g. among the ’Laraki:a and ’Warei in the vicinity cf Darwin and Adelaide River, Northern 


Territory, or the ‘Neinggu around Oenpelli in western Arnhem Land (for the latter, see R. and C. 
Berndt, Sexual Behaviour in Western Arnhem Land, op. cit.). 
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area. And the number of songs depends on the length of the particular saga. 
Incidentally, I think that each unit is a song, rather than a verse. 

In most areas too, there are sacred and secular song cycles, songs known only 
to the men or to the women respectively, or those of general interest where both 
sexes join in and children take part. There are sacred ceremonial songs, secret songs 
of the women, camp songs, love magic songs, children’s songs. There are Gossip 
songs and mourning songs, and songs for every event in a person’s life. There are 
outstanding song men who compose their own songs or receive inspiration from some 
spiritual source ; and songs relating to alien contact, expressing a whole fund of 
details on that vital subject and revealing the native’s emotional attitude towards it. 

Nearly all songs, even when (as is sometimes the case) they are presented by one 
particular man in any given area, are for the collective entertainment or well-being 
of the whole community ; and it is in this respect that we can observe one of their 
main functions, the bringing together of all or a section of the people for the purpose 
of expressing and renewing tribal unity and cohesion. The majority of songs, too, 
are correlated with ceremony and ritual, with dancing, and the use of certain objects, 
which explain or represent the events related in the songs. These vary considerably, 
according to their sacred or secular content, to individual interpretation, and to the 
inclination of the camp as a whole. 

What is important here is the fact that aboriginal songs are something more than 
just vehicles of passing poetic expression, arising from some particular period or 
trend in the native society. Their main themes are traditional, and even when 
culture contact subjects are treated there is an endeavour to relate the new ideas 
to old concepts. 

These songs, too, symbolize the hopes and strivings of a people in relation to its 
own culture, and are associated with a deep-seated urge to express externally the 
essential ingredients of its traditional culture pattern. In this way it may idealize 
its own social background, even to the most mundane thought or activity. For the 
majority of Australian aborigines appear to have an inherent and natural love of 
beauty which is best expressed in their art, and in the poetic song verses, as well as 
in their traditional drama with its accompanying music. 

But in this paper I am not concerned with the sociological importance of the 
song, with its rhythms, or with the mechanism of the dance. I wish only to indicate 
the type of song-cycle most common in the north-eastern part of Arnhem Land, 
and to show the reader something of its structure and its beauty. No attempt has 
been made, therefore, to render a metrical “‘ poetic’ translation, since this would 
involve too much alteration and transposition of words. 

In this region there are a great number of song-cycles. Every clan has in its 
possession at least two or three of these, in addition to certain parts of the main 
religious cycles (like the '‘Dzaygewol, ‘Wauwalak and 'Laintfuy)® ; each cycle consists 


5 Vide L. Warner, A Black Civilization, 1937, pp. 244-335, and R. and C. Berndt, ‘“‘ Sacred 
Figures of Ancestral Beings of North-East Arnhem Land,’ Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 4, pp. 
309-326, and R. Berndt, Sexual Behaviour in North-Eastern Arnhem Land, 1948 (manuscript in 
preparation). 

B 
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of dozens (some, several hundreds) of separate songs of varying length. There ate 
also “ outside ”’ (i.e. secular) and “ inside ”’ (i.e. sacred) versions of the main cycles, 
divided into sections. For example, the ‘Wauwalak Sisters, who are responsible for 
several large sacred ceremonies as well as for particular camp dances, and who have 
an extensive mythology, have a series of songs which stretch from one part of eastern 
Arnhem Land to the other, and are divided among ‘du:a moiety clans. Each of 
these clans possesses a section, consisting of a great number of songs ; these in turn 
are divided into sacred and secular groups, varying from one another in content, 
and even these latter are subdivided under various headings. There are the sacred 
inland (or ‘“‘ Bush ’’) ‘Wauwalak Song Cycle and the sacred seaside ‘Wauwalak Cycle ; 
and there are special cycles for the ‘dzuygawon, 'kunapipi and ‘yu-:rimak rituals. 
There are also secular inland and seaside 'Wauwalak Cycles for camp ceremonies, 
The same configuration is seen in other major religious song cycles. 

Then, as already stated, there are the clan songs, some cycles being sacred 
and others secular; these branch into smaller cycles that may again be separate 
from their parent stem. There is the B9’ralku (Land of the Dead) ‘du:a moiety song 
cycle, distributed among a number of ‘du:a clans ; and the very long and detailed 
‘jiritfa moiety epics of ‘Baijini (pre-Macassan contact), of Macassan settlements 
and activities along the north coast, of Macassar itself and the East India Islands, 
and of ‘Badu (in Torres Strait islands), the latter being connected with the ‘jiritfa 
Land of the Dead. There are also indigenous love magic song cycles, related to 
introduced themes from Rose River in the south-east and Goulbourn Island in the 
west, as well as introduced love songs constructed in the manner common to most 
other aboriginal song cycles (that is, a few words to each song, whereas all north- 
eastern songs of indigenous inspiration are of the average length of those set out in 
this paper, and in many cases much longer). These people rely on the traditional 
structure of their own songs, passed down from one song man to another through the 
centuries. That is not to say, however, that constant reiteration has stylized their 
art and stifled individual expression. On the contrary, the great song men add a 
touch of new mastery to the old rhythms, and extend or abbreviate the original 
versions as the mood seizes them. 

The song cycle under discussion here is secular, and may be sung generally in 
the camp to the accompaniment of a wooden blow trumpet and beating sticks, and 
of dancing by the women. It is part of a much longer cycle that relates to the whole 
area around Arnhem Bay, and includes various other myths associated with ancestral 
and totemic beings. Because it is one of the shortest song cycles, and also because 
it is secular, it has been selected for the purpose of this paper. If a sacred song cycle 
had been chosen much more discussion would have been involved, owing to the 
nature of religious concepts, to the extreme length of these cycles, and to the fact 
that the majority of words in each song need extensive commentaries ; this would 
extend the discussion far beyond the space at present available.* Finally, the 


* We hope to deal later with north-eastern Arnhem Land religious life, dogma, ritual and its 
song cycles. 
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compactness of this particular cycle allows us to observe the flow of ideas from song 
to song, whereas a lengthier one would perhaps render this observation more tedious. 


The theme is related to a particular region in Arnhem Bay towards the Napier 
Peninsula, belonging principally to the ‘Wonguri linguistic group of the ‘Mand3tkas 
clan. These people are of the ‘jiritfa moiety, and the dialect of the songs is 
'Wonguri'mata. Their culture conforms to the general pattern of what is known 
locally as the Wulamba tribe.? Although this country is associated with a wealth of 
mythology, it is outstandingly related to the Moon, his death and his subsequent 
rebirth. The cycle itself is called The Moon-Bone ('wirmu-'manikai, moon-bone 
song), for the Moon, then a man, lived near the clay pan of the Moonlight at the 
place of the Dugong by Arnhem Bay, and when he died he went down to the sea, 
where his bones became the nautilus shell. Ever since this mythological event 
took place, the Moon repeats his death, with the casting away of his bone, and is 
reborn. 


The Moon-Bone Cycle is a secular version of some ‘jiritfa sacred songs which are 
incorporated in the ‘du.a 'Wauwalak Cycle for the 'dzuygawon age-grading ceremonies ; 
it is in the sacred version that the full myth is explained, and the totemic beings and 
their actions are sung. In the Moon-Bone Cycle given here, the whole myth is 
viewed, so to speak, in retrospect. It is here that such and such an event occurred ; 
here live people who are not themselves totemic beings, but characters of the historic 
past ; here the lily and the lotus grow, as ever-present symbols of the Evening Star ; 
and over there the Moon is rising, having cast his bone away into the sea. 


On the other hand, the sacred singing (which we cannot discuss here) relates 
episodes of the Moon’s adventures in the same region ; these songs bring into per- 
spective the concept of the Eternal Dreamtime. There the Moon is living as a 
totemic being, in relation to other totemic and ancestral beings ; there the Dugong 
and Moon are quarrelling, and there they are fighting ; all these events are actually 
happening, in the present as in the past. And so, in the Moon-Bone Cycle given here, 
it is taken for granted that listeners know the outline of the myth, which follows, and 
can appreciate the mythological inferences and recall the beauty of their country. 


In the ‘waya:r (dreaming) period the Moon, a ‘jiritfa man, lived with his sister 
the Dugong (also ‘jiritfa) on the plain country bordering Arnhem Bay ; the whole 
region was flat, and during the wet season subject to inundation. At this particular 
place there was a large clay-pan, which after the rains became a billabong. This is 
the clay-pan of the Moonlight mentioned in the Song Cycle ; for the Moon, after 
making it, lived there, and later it became his reflection. ‘Here the Moon and Dugong 
collected lily and lotus roots (which were to become the Evening Star). One day 
when the Dugong was collecting these edible roots, digging them out with her tail, 
the leech bit her. She returned to her brother and said : “ This place is too dangerous 


? Professor L. Warner (op. cit.) has described this group as ‘‘ Murngin,’’ the latter being the 
name of one of the local clans. 
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for me, the leeches are always biting me. I like this country, but the leeches spoil 
it forme. I am going out into the sea, where I will turn into a dugong.” 

“And what shall I do?” asked the Moon. 

“Why, Moon, you can stay in the sky ; but first you must die.”’ 

“ But I’m not going to die like other people,” the Moon answered. 

“Why do you not want to do that, brother? ’’ asked the Dugong. 

“T want to die and come back alive again,” he told her. 

“ Allright. But when I die, I won’t come back and you can pick up my bones.” 

“ Well, I’m different,” the Moon said. ‘‘ When I die, I’m coming back. Every 
time I get sick I’ll grow very thin ; then I'll follow you down to the sea, and I'll go 
with you a long way out into that sea. And when I’m so thin that I’m only bones, 
I'll throw them away into the sea and die. But after three days I'll get up again and 
become alive, and gradually regain my strength and size by eating lily and lotus 
roots.” 

“ All right, brother,” the Dugong answered. ‘‘ You can stay in the sky, it is 
better for you.” 

“Yes,”’ said the Moon. “ And you will be able to find my bones, too, because 
they will wash up on to the beaches and I will grow new ones.” 

The Dugong woman made herself into,a proper dugong and went down to the 
sea, taking lily roots with her; and even to-day she has these roots still inside her 
stomach. The Moon man made himself into a moon, and journeyed out to sea with 
the Dugong ; eventually he cast his bones into the water, and after an interval of 
three days climbed up into the sky.® 

At the same place of the Moonlight and of the Dugong, a little after the Dugong 
and Moon went out to sea, a large fight took place between the Totemic Beings. 
There were a lot of Kangaroo Men living around this clay-pan, collecting lily and 
lotus roots. Their head-man was Gurumgurum (a ‘jirit fa 'Wonguri, his name meaning 
“ drifting timber in the sea”’). One day a Rat ('d3i:nju) woman (also ‘jiritfa, but 
belonging to the ‘Kupa:piyu-speaking group) came to this man, and said to him: 
“ Look, all you men, we have bad news for this country: may be we will kill our- 
selves because of it ; so and so is going to sneak up, and try to spear you all.” Then 
the men were angry, because this Rat woman gossiped to everyone all over the country, 
setting one group against the other for no reason at all. Each began to distrust the 
other and they began to fight amongst themselves with spears. Gurumgurum got 
together his spears and danced the special King-Fish war dance, and started to throw 
to kill. Other men performed their particular war dances, until all were engaged in 
general conflict. Many of these Totemic Beings were killed, and they were unable to 
become alive as the Moon does ; they followed the pattern the Dugong had set. 


It is said, by some, that women to-day are just like that Rat woman. When 
they hear a message they cannot keep it to themselves, but must gossip about it so 





8 Compare this version with that given by L. Warner, op. cit., pp. 523-524. 
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that it travels all over the country, and the original tale becomes considerably 
distorted. ‘‘ See,” men say, “ the women take part for the Rat. When they hear 
a message, they tell it all over the place and you can see what happens: it usually 
starts a fight, just as it did in the old time. The women always start it up; they 
let their tongues run away with them.” 


From this version it is comparatively easy to follow the trend of these songs, 
and to understand the underlying theme of the whole cycle. 


The songs are usually sung straight through to a particular rhythm, and then 
repeated any number of times ; so that the whole cycle (and certainly not any long 
cycle) is rarely completed the one evening. Reiteration of words has great appeal, 
and so has the repetition of songs. For example, songs 1, 2 and 3 may be rendered, 
then 1 is repeated, followed by 4, and then by 2 or 3, and so on; at the same time, 
however, the essential sequence of the songs in the cycle is retained. This form of 
verbal literature seems to have no defined punctuation in the actual singing ; sentences 
and phrases may run from one to the other without an apparent break. It is not until 
the song man himself can recite the songs at his leisure, and explain their meanings, 
that the pattern evolves, phrases stand clearly out and the whole meaning is fully 
understood. 

On such occasions, the song man becomes the teacher of a small group of men 
who are of his own particular clan and linguistic group. Stories relating to the songs 
are discussed, meanings are explained, and the arrangement of words in a song 
taught by constant repetition. The most important part of this training is the 
teaching of the “ inside,” alternate, or composite words that occur in the songs ; 
for most songs have special singing words (called ‘‘ song-side ’’) which serve as 
alternate terms. There are also sacred “ inside ’’ terms which are frequently in use, 
particularly in the religious cycles, and in addition to ‘bukalili (‘jirttfa) or ‘bukai 
(‘du:a) ‘‘ power” names used in invocation. Some terms may vary their meanings, 
depending on the context of a song ; while place names have “ inside ’’ and “ outside ”’ 
as well as various alternate forms. 


The lines of the songs are based on the native interpretation, which has been 
adhered to in all respects. Because there is a certain amount of repetition, each song 
is prefaced here by a brief synopsis, in order to preserve the sequence, and the flow 
of ideas from one song to another. An interlinear translation of the native text is 
appended, with notes which explain more fully words or aspects dealt with in the 
songs. Words are recorded as they were sung ; and when deviations in pronunciation 
occur they have in most cases been included without further comment. 


The general translation is the poetic rendering of the songs ; and for the purpose 
of accuracy as well as of beauty, the arrangement and formation of ideas have been 
kept as closely as possible to the original text. It should be mentioned, however, 
that, as in most translations, the euphony of the verse, the play of words, and the 
native subtlety of expression, have to some extent been lost. Fullest appreciation 
and enjoyment of these may only be attained by reading the original, by thinking 
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in the native’s own language and seeing things in his own cultural perspective. The _ re 
majority of us cannot hope to do this. But we may, nevertheless, reach some ‘dalwu 
understanding of the true worth of native poetry, expressed as it is through song, and (of th 
learn to appreciate the aborigine’s deep relationship with the traditional past, and ‘dana: 
his essential harmony with his natural environment. (of th 

THE Moon-Bone CYCLE —_ 


Song I. 


Synopsis.—People of the 'Wonguri-'Mand3zikai make their camp in the country 
associated with the Dugong and Moon people. They are preparing for the coming 
of the First Rains, which will herald the Wet Season ; and they store their clubs in 
readiness for battle, for it was here that extensive fighting took place in the Dreaming 
Period. They construct their shade with great care, for it is the camp of important 
headmen who are themselves related to the great Beings of the past. 


‘bili(t) = 'j2:lyu 'yamayamaiju:yo:r ‘wa:ya ‘dzunmili ‘wa:yamili 
Because people making it camp(2) branches into the camp 
‘di:wul'di:wul ‘girilbai/ 
Place name(3) Place name(3)/ 
‘ru:rambul ‘gu:ruy?:l ‘durapiri:r ‘yamayameijun 'mandztkaiju/ 
forked stick(4) rail whole camp making it Clan (‘mala) name/ 
‘bu:ldzan ‘bu:ldzanmara ‘da:k-kwu:wal ‘yu-ltandu / 
branches foliage mouth of the shade middle, inside, of the shade/ 
‘keindzar ‘gwi:ayina ‘w9:ta/ 
rain thinking of for fighting stick(5)/ 
‘dundavamei = ‘biliwili ‘maygucldzt = ‘d350:-malili ‘Ralambetpaiju 
Place name(6) Place name(6) Place name(7) to that Place(7) Place name(8) 
‘baiwalra:val/ 
all clay pans there(g)/ 
‘keindzar ‘gwi:ayina ‘wu-:lumbul / 
rain thinking of for fighting stick(10) / 
‘ba: kumiri'ama ‘yi:van ‘dzunmilt ‘wa:yalilt 
put arm-band-tree(11) put them on the branches on to the camp 
‘baja:riwari:ju ‘wolayart ‘di:wul'di:wulju ‘go: 
at this Place(3) Place name(3) at this Place(3) into this Place(3) 
‘manbulbulju / 
Place name(3) / 
‘lamadapdapguna ‘buldzanguna / 
“ blocking ’’ the back of the shade with branches / 
(ya)'mataya ‘bu:ldzan ‘bili ‘wa:ya'du.wali ‘munja:rjunba/ 
carefully branches because camp that (of Head man)(12)/ 
‘guruynu.rlba ‘bi:rwanhi:rwe(14) ‘keijilwaijilwa ‘muyu-lwiri:wa/ 
(of this man)(13) (of this man)(15) (of this man)(16) (of this man)(17)/ 
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‘halambeipeiba = "jt-teiwa ‘mu:rwait fi:wa/ 

(of this man)(18) (of this man)(19) (of this man)(20)/ 

‘dalwu:lmalwa ‘du:lketwa ‘binjinmarawa/ 

(of this man)(21) (of this man)(22) (of this man)(23)/ 

‘dana:yalpi:wa = ‘dulu:l'rapu:wa = 'ya:mayameijun 'ji:ra:ruwa ‘bu:ldzan/ 
(of this man)(24) (of this man)(25) making it (this man)(26) branches/ 


Note.— (1) This word is used as a conventional introduction to certain songs. 

(2) Called a “shade’’: a hut constructed of branches, three sides being 
closed. 

(3) Plain country at Arnhem Bay: refers to the dugong. 

(4) The upright forked post upon which rails are placed to serve as a frame- 

work for the hut. 

(5) Long flat type of 'jiritfa club ; i.e. the clubs are placed in the hut so that 
they may be kept dry. The mention of clubs in this context refers to 
the original Dugong and Moonlight myth, and to the fighting that took 
place in this area. Now, clubs are kept close at hand in case of fights. 

(6) ‘‘Inside”’ or sacred name of Arnhem Bay ‘Mand3tkai ‘mala country : 
it refers to the Dugong’s tail (i.e. ‘bila, tail ; hence ‘biliwili). The Dugong 
digs lily roots with its tail. 

(7) At Arnhem Bay: meaning Dugong. This place is near Cape Napier, 
on Napier Peninsula, above Buckingham Bay. 

(8) The ‘inside’ name of the above place. 

(9) Ie. those places made originally by the Moon. 

(10) Similar to the ‘w9-ta. 

(11) The tree from which lengths of pliable cane are obtained for making arm- 

bands. It is here used to make rafters for the hut. 

(12) Refers to a 'W2nguri Totemic man, who was a human being but also the 

Morning Pigeon. In this case it is the name of a head-man. 

(13) This man’s name means “ middle of the camp ”’ (i.e. the cleared inside 

of the shade). 

(14) Or, ‘dzu:rwanbi:rwa. 

(15) Refers to a ‘Wonguri Totemic man, who was a human being, but also a 
coloured fish living in the mangroves. In this case it is the name of a 
head-man. 

6) His name refers to this camp at Arnhem Bay. 

7) His name refers to Arnhem Bay country. 

8) His name refers to the big clay-pan mentioned above. 

9) This man’s name refers to ‘Batjini’s boat anchor. The ‘Basyint were 
pre-Macassan visitors to the north coast of Arnhem Land. For further 
details relating to these people, see R. and C. Berndt, “ Carved (Secular) 
Human Figures of North-Eastern Arnhem Land: A Preliminary 
Account’ (for publication), and Sexual Behaviour in North-Eastern 
Arnhem Land (op. cit.). 

(20) Meaning, a place at Arnhem Bay. 

(21) Meaning, a Whale: he was a totemic man. In this case it is the name 

of a head-man. 

(22) Meaning, a camp near the clay-pan of the Moonlight, at Arnhem Bay. 

(23) Meaning, a creek in Arnhem Bay. 

(24) Meaning, scales of a rock cod. 

(25) Meaning, rock cod. 

(26) Meaning, place of the water. 
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General Translation. 


The people are making a camp of branches in that country at Arnhem Bay: 

With the forked stick, the rail for the whole camp, the ‘Mandzikai people are 
making it. 

Branches and leaves are about the mouth of the hut : the middle is clear within. 

They are thinking of rain, and of storing their clubs in case of a quarrel, 

In the country of the Dugong, towards the wide clay-pans made by the Moonlight. 

Thinking of rain, and of storing the fighting sticks. 

They put up the rafters of arm-band-tree wood, put the branches on to the camp, 
at Arnhem Bay, in that place of the Dugong.. . 

And they block up the back of the hut with branches. 

Carefully place the branches, for this is the camp of the Morning-Pigeon man, 

And of the Middle-of-the-Camp man; of the Mangrove-Fish man; of two other 
head-men, 

And of the Clay-pan man; of the ’Baijini-Anchor man, and of the Arnhem Bay 
country man ; 

Of the Whale man and of another head-man ; of the Arnhem Bay Creek man ; 


Of the Scales-of-the-Rock-Cod man ; of the Rock Cod man, and of the Place-of-the- 
Water man. 


Song 2. 


Synopsis.—These people, having made their camp, sit back and rest. They sit 
in rows, resembling gathering clouds ; there are so many of them that they are thick 
and dense like mist. 


Some of the men have been preparing cycad nut bread, and their hands are 
stained. There they sit resting. 


‘bili ‘ni:na:ya:r'mardy §='wa:yalili ‘bu:ldzanlilt 
Because sitting down along towards the camp towards the branches 
‘lamalaplaplili / 
towards the back of the camp/ 
*buygu:l'buygu:l-lil ‘ni:na ‘jaraveijun ‘d3urlpunlils 
all along towards the camp(r1) sitting along in a line towards that Place 
‘nuygi:tflil ‘ba:dalili / 
towards the shade of the trees towards the paperbark/ 
‘jaraveijun ‘nina ‘jaga:rmara ‘mayan'ya ‘metaiwu-lkala / 
line up along sitting “ take part for’’ cloud white cloud(2)/ 
'ko-yeilila ‘ba:dalili ‘lumalumalili 
towards the shade(3) towards the paperbark towards the shade 
‘Riclingilkiili ‘ni:na'ya "jarereijun ‘ba:da- ‘wunbuma 


towards the shade sitting line up along paperbark like a cloud(4) 
‘ni:ninu/ 
sitting down/ 
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‘july ‘wa:yulwa:yul ‘mat’ et ‘wuluclgs:tf 
people cloud “ always living there like mist” like mist 
‘da:bayga 'ni:na:mardzi ‘ba:da'wunbuma/ 
like mist sitting along putting their arms on their knees(4)/ 


‘di:pala ‘nuy git ful ‘dzurlpunlile ‘ba:dalili / 

in here towards the shade towards this Place towards the shade of 
paperbarks 

‘jarareijun ‘ni:ninu ‘julyu ‘mandztkai ‘wongurt ‘mala 


line up along sitting there people ‘Mandzikai Clan of the 'Wongurt clan 
‘ba:da'bunbu:yala/ 
paperbark along like a cloud/ 


‘va:nga 'ni:niyu ‘wanu:r ‘gulminja/ 
(5) sitting there (6) (6) / 
hilt-wunbuma "ni:ninu ‘mala:wura '‘ki:tfinki:tfin ‘ya:mbalbal 


towards there resting sitting there clan name(7) clan name(7) clan name(7) 
"burulburu:l = 'ki:tfinkt:tfin/ 
clan name(7) clan name(7)/ 

‘nina:mard3zi ‘kililbaiju ‘mu:lmu:lili ‘ms-tuklils 

sitting along at that Place(8) towards that Place(8) into the mist 
‘wirimbileiju ‘ma:rya:lilt ‘gunama: lilt 
at that Place(8) towards that Place(8) towards that Place(8) 
‘bo:lalili ’kalaraiju ‘di:wuldi-wulju 'malu:pinds 
towards that Place(g) at that Place(g) at that Place(8) at that Place(ro) 
‘boija:riwari:rju/ 
at that Place(8)/ 


‘nana’ lili'wunbuma ‘kalambeipaiju ‘d3t-malili 
sitting in towards there, resting in that Place(8) to that Place(8) 
‘maygu:ld3t ‘wolands / 
at that Place(8) at that Place(8)/ 
‘go-ruclili ‘g2:ru-l'na:ma ‘warangainu 
into that Place of clay-pans looking at the clay-pans (11) 
‘bu:luyani ‘buluygrnpam / 
at that Place(8) at that Place(8)/ 
‘dt-wuldi:wul ‘waranmi:ay ‘ni:na ‘jareresjun / 


at that Place(8) at that Place(8) sitting down lining up along/ 


Note.— (1) ‘‘ Like a crowd of people ready for dancing”: i.e. ‘bwygal, non-sacred 
ceremony. 
(2) A “new” white cloud coming up along the horizon. 
(3) The shadows of trees and of the hut fall lengthways on the ground : 
‘ko:-y, hand, i.e. “in the hands of the shadows.” 
(4) A composite word, made up of “‘ paperbark ” and “ cloud.” The cloud 
is said to rest on the paperbark tree, as a man rests leaning forward, his 
arms on his knees. 
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(5) “ They always having (cycad) palm-nut bread,” an important feature of 
native diet prior to European contact. It is still retained as an essential 
item of everyday food. In this particular sense the palm-nut “ bread” is 
sacred, being used for ritual purposes, as all the old men are congregated 
in a “ shade ”’ for communion and for the partaking of the sacred (mareiin) 
“bread.”” The word ‘ra:yga (or ‘rayga), used here for this purpose, as a 
rule refers specifically to sacred objects, but its use may be extended. 
‘Mareiin is the “ outside” (secular) term and ‘rayga is the “ inside” 
(sacred) term, both having the same meaning. 


(6) These cycad-palm nuts are soaked in water for several days after their 
outside skin is removed, to destroy the poisonous qualities of the green 
fruit. During this period a white scum forms on top of the water and 
around the bag containing the nuts, and stains the fingers of the people 
handling this food. The word ‘wanu-r refers to the white stains on the 
hands of those sitting there. 


(7) These are various clans in the ‘Wonguri linguistic group. Those used 
here are alternatives to the term, ‘Mand3ikat, and all mean “ sandfly.” 
(8) Of the Dugong. 


(9) Of the Dugong’s entrails, in which are found the lily roots which she had 
eaten when living at the clay pan. 


(10) Referring to the whole stretch of country around Arnhem Bay: the 
Place of the Dugong. 


1 
(11) “‘ Inside’ name for these clay pans. 


General Translation. 


They are sitting about in the camp, among the branches, along the back of the camp : 
Sitting along in lines in the camp, there in the shade of the paperbark trees: 
Sitting along in a line, like the new white spreading clouds : 

In the shade of the paperbarks, they are sitting resting like clouds. 


People of the clouds, living there like the mist ; like the mist sitting resting with 
arms on knees, 


In here towards the shade, in this Place, in the shadow of paperbarks. 


Sitting there in rows, those ‘Wonguri-'Mandgikai people, paperbarks along like 
a cloud. 


Living on cycad-nut bread ; sitting there with white-stained fingers, 
Sitting in there resting, those people of the Sandfly clan. . . 


Sitting there like mist, at that place of the Dugong. . . and of the Dugong’s 
Entrails. . . 


Sitting resting there in the place of the Dugong.. . 
In that place of the Moonlight Clay Pans, and at the place of the Dugong. . . 
There at that Dugong place they are sitting all along. 
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Song 3. 
Synopsis.—The people wake from resting, stretch themselves, and walk down 
to the clay pan looking for edible lily roots. 


‘bilt ‘la:ri:quru:rnana "ga:1 ‘yilimura 'g2:ru:l'na:ma 
Because wake up from sleeping(I) come on we (go) clay pan/ see(2) 
‘di:wuldi:wul ‘bu:luyani/ 
at that Place at that Place/ 
‘ructatji:nana ‘malyamlyatjunana ‘nuyalyalterina(3)/ 
walking along stepping along straighten up(4)/ 


‘ructatji:nana ‘na:maya:rmardzt ‘duna:ranana/ 
walking along looking (as we) go along going down/ 
‘na:mana:rmard3t ‘yata ‘d3u:ripuna ‘wirt:wuna ‘mala 
looking (as we) go along vegetable food lily lily clan(5) 
‘na:ma'mard3zt ‘karumbarumba ‘wiri:wul/ 
looking (as we) go along (for) lily foliage lily roots/ 
‘ka:ndziwulna ‘na:ma'mard3t = ‘ru:m-miriama *guruclils / 


” 


roots looking around circling around(6) towards the middle of 
the lily leaves/ 


the round “ nut 


‘bu-luyans ‘dundaramet ‘di:wuldi:wul/ 

at that Place that Place that Place/ 

‘biltwilt ‘maygu:ldzt ‘kala:ret/ 

Place name(7) Place name Place name/ 

‘buluygu:lbet 'na:ma ‘yata ‘vya:tfamiri / 

Place name looking (for) food with stalks/ 

‘dzu-rlpun ‘ka:ndztwul ‘karumbarumba ‘badiwadi/ 
lily the round “nut ”’ roots lily foliage lily roots/ 


Note——(1) Or get up: also meaning “ flew over,” when referring to birds. 

(2) The clay pan is comparatively dry around its edge (although a stretch of 
water still lies in the middle) at the close of the wet monsoonal season ; 
it is about this time that the lily roots are becoming ready for eating. 

3) Or ‘n2inguldaltina. 

4) To stretch oneself after resting. 

5) Referring to a large number of lily plants ; i.e. the clan of lily plants. 

6) Referring both to human beings and to birds: used in its totemic sense. 

7) Of the tail part of the dugong. It was with her tail that the Dugong dug 
lily roots. 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


General Translation. 

Wake up from sleeping! Come, we go to see the clay pan, at the place of 
the Dugong.. . 

Walking along, stepping along, straightening up after resting : 

Walking along, looking as we go down on to the clay pan. 

Looking for lily plants as we go . . . and looking for lily foliage . . . 
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Circling around, searching towards the middle of the lily leaves to reach the rounded 
roots. 

At that place of the Dugong... 

At that place of the Dugong’s Tail. . . 

At that place of the Dugong; looking for food with stalks, 

For lily foliage, and for the round-nut roots of the lily plant. 


Song 4. 


Synopsis.—As the people walk along, cockatoos fly overhead, for they are 
disturbed from feeding on the lilies. Shags are there too, and the birds have crushed 
and partially uprooted the lilies in their search for food. 


‘bila ‘waijindu 'na:yala ‘julyuna = 'ru:taijinjara/ 

Because the birds saw the people walking along/ 

"ketka:rt ‘ya:lala ‘du:lpi:tdu ‘wurubu:lu 'durariruna ‘yaletjun 

white cockatoo(1) cockatoo cockatoo cockatoo flew over  talking(2) 
‘g/:ruyura ‘manbulbulyura / 


in the Clay pan at that Clay pan/ 
‘buluyani'yuru ‘waijin ‘durariruna ‘yala:lak ‘keika:ri ‘yata ‘waitbani'ayala 
from that Place birds flew over birds ’ birds food for having the 


lilies(3) 
‘WU: TIWwU:Tt ‘dzurlpuna ‘ka:nd3zi:wul/ 
the lily ‘“‘ nut ’’(4) lily the rounded roots/ 
‘waijin ‘yaleijaruna ‘kalkiri ‘g2:ru:lbuma ‘maygu:ldzt = ‘bu: luygi:pad 
birds crying out flew down along the Clay pan at that Place at that Place 
‘wo:landi:y ‘buwaralwal / 
Place of the Dugong Place of the Dugong/ 
‘kalkini ‘yaletjun ‘ya:lala 'go:ru:lbuma ‘barlka:wit 
flew down crying out cockatoo along the clay pan Place of the Dugong 
‘balwu:wi / 
Place of the Dugong/ 
‘gunamumn ‘badawaitfba = ‘mu:lmu:lwai / 
Place of the Dugong Place name(5) Place of the Evening Star(6) / 
‘dzu:rlpunbn "2:1 ‘buma:ra / 


where there are lily roots clay pan making/ 
waijindu ‘ya:lala ‘keika:ri ‘du:lpi:tf ‘guru:wal'go:yalu ‘kalambeipet 
birds cockatoo cockatoo cockatoo playing about(7) Place of the Dugong 
‘walandt ‘nuygatfi  ‘baiwaralwal/ 
Place of the Dugong Place name Place name/ 
‘mu:lawa:kdun ‘kalkiri ‘yaleijun ‘julyuna ‘yali'nayala ‘waijindu/ 
flapping wings flew down crying out the people we (two) saw the birds/ 
‘mi .ninuna ‘da:bangana ‘maiajina ‘wulu:lgit/ 
always there(8) clan name for cockatoo(g) clan name clan name/ 
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‘go.go'dzeri:uya ‘wo:yalwoyalnina/ 


shag(I0) clan name/ 
‘warjin ‘wattbajayala "yata ‘dzu:lpuna 'ka:ndziwa-l/ 
birds trampled down the lily foliage(11) food lilies the rounded roots/ 


Note.— (1) This is not the ordinary variety of white cockatoo, but one which lives 
in the lily foliage when the waters of a billabong subside. 

(2) I.e. the cry of the cockatoo. 

(3) Ie. the cockatoos are eating the lilies. They ‘‘ push the lily ‘ grass’ 
down, and finish that tucker.” 

(4) Ie. the soft lily “nut,” not the edible root usually collected by the 
natives. It is said to be “ the soft one amongst the lily roots,” or the 
core of the lily stems. 

(5) Meaning ‘“‘ two limbs of a tree rubbing together,’ making a scraping 
sound. 

(6) The Evening Star (Venus) was in this place in the ‘w2ya:r dreaming time. 
It is associated with a ‘jiritfa song cycle, and is complementary to the 
great Morning Star (‘banumbir) 'du:a epic associated with Ba’ralku, the 
south-eastern Island of the Dead. 

(7) Ie. hopping about on their claws. 

(8) Le. sitting there. 

(9) I.e. ‘mala (clan) ; referring to a number of these birds. 

(10) Or ‘g2:d3ariziya, a totemic shag woman. 

(rr) Le. literally ‘‘ pushed it down.” 


General Translation. 


The birds saw the people walking along. 

Crying, the white cockatoos flew over the clay pan of the Moonlight ; 

From the place of the Dugong they flew, looking for lily-root food; pushing the 
foliage down and eating the soft roots. 

Crying, the birds flew down and along the clay pan, at that place of the Dugong. . . 

Crying, flying down there along the clay pan. . 

At the place of the Dugong, of the Tree-Limbs-Rubbing-Together, and of the Evening 
Star. 

Where the lily-root clay pan is. . . 

Where the cockatoos play, at that place of the Dugong.. . 

Flapping their wings they flew down, crying, ‘‘ We saw the people!” 

There they are always living, those clans of the white cockatoo. . . 

And there is the Shag woman, and there her clan: 

Birds, trampling the lily foliage, eating the soft round roots! 


Song 5. 


Synopsis.—On the clay pan, and among the lily plants, the marsupial rats have 
made tracks, small roadways which run in every direction. These serve as signs 
to the people who have come down to the clay pan. 
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‘bili ‘waijin = ‘du:ka:r ‘yI:rana ‘dzi-nju ‘kalwi:dzalwud3za 'y2:kingara/ 


Because animal(1) road lying along rat(2) rat rat/ 
‘mara:wada 'jo:tuna ‘ka:yala ‘ya:pa 'munijatya ‘bulayga:rya/ "bili 
rat little one carried small rat (3) to its mother (rat) / bec: 
‘jicdzi:tf ‘du:ldit ‘guretwuret ‘dza:rma ‘guru-lyarana ‘wiri-:al 
male rat hopping along male rat female rat (4) message(5) 

"j9:kja:k / 

message / 
"g2:rulila ‘boiwa:rauwi:9 ‘nuygat fi/ 
into that Place of the clay pans Place of the Dugong tree shade Place/ No 
‘walandi ‘durumbupilju ‘kalambaipetju ‘biliwili 


Place of the Dugong Place name Place name Place of the Dugong’s Tail 
‘dunda:ramet ‘maygu:ldzt ‘buluyant ‘buluygi:per ‘kililpeiju/ 
Dugong Place Dugong Place Dugong Place Dugong Place Dugong Place/ 


bili ‘pi:tfan "go:ru:nan "J9:kj9:k 'du:ka:r ‘kunama:lili/ 
because this way (thus) (4) message road into the rat road-way/ 
‘mu-lmulilt ‘barlkalili 
into the Place of the Evening Star into the Place of the Dugong 
balwu:lilt ‘barawatlilt ‘ma:rya:lili/ 
into that Place into that Place into that Place/ 
‘dzu-:lpunlli ‘mi-tuklils ‘wirimbi:t fli 
into the Place of Lilies into the mist into the Dugong Place 
‘ba :lalili / 
into the Place of the Dugong’s Entrails/ 
balana '‘lili:ya ‘dzuckdzucktun ‘ji:d3zi:tf ‘dalara:rva ‘bu-:layga:r 
forwards and backwards hopping along male rat rat female rat 
‘dalwidalwi:dza ‘d3i:nju/ 
rat rat/ 
‘y:gi:ngara ‘di:agwn ‘matalwn 'gunbuld:lawn ‘biriyalwn 
rat with this (or, with his) grass(6) swamp grass swamp grass 


‘waijin ‘duka-r't:tfu 'j9:kj9:kmetpa 
animal little road message/always put all over the place 


‘wirt:almeipa ‘d3zarlmanmetpa/ : 
message/always put put message along/ 
balana ‘lili:ya 'd39:kd3z9:kdun 'go:ru:lpuma ‘wolands:yu / 


forwards and backwards those messages on the clay pan around the Place 
of the Dugong/ 
‘duchka:r'naya ‘waijin'ya = "b2ju:wa:rwari:ju ‘nuygait fi:ju 
road/saw the animals at the Place of Dugong Place of tree shade 
‘bu:luyani ‘buluygi:pet ‘balandi:ju/ 
Place of Dugong Place name Place name(7) / 
‘gickyti:k ‘waijin ‘dzi:nju ‘go:ruclih ‘du:ka:y 'gu:ru:lyavana 
rat animal rat into the clay pan road paw marks along(8) 
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/ ‘mi :tuklili / 
into the mist/ 
‘bails ‘warjin ‘dzarlmanmeipa ‘wuri:almeipa ‘ja:kja:kmeipa 
because animal put message all around message/always put message/always put 
‘gureiwuret ‘dalava:ra ‘y9:ki:ngara ‘go:rulili ‘na:ya 
male rat rat rat along into the clay pan saw 
"pa:vara: lila ‘malu:pindi ‘buluygi:per  ‘gililpeiju/ 


into that Place Place of Dugong(g) Dugong Place Dugong Place/ 


Note.—(1) Speaking generally, the term ‘warakan is used for an animal, and ‘waijin 
for a bird ; but there is no strict demarcation, particularly where certain 
ail smaller animals and reptiles are concerned. 
(2) Natives translated this word as “‘ mouse,’’ but actually it is the marsupial 
kangaroo rat, the female of this species being pouched. It is rightly 

/ ‘Kupa:piyu, but can also be 'Wonguri. 

(3) This word refers to the mother rat, carrying its young. The latter hold 
on to their mother’s teats, but when chased by the natives they release 
their hold and fall to the ground. 

(4) Referring to the pouch of the female rat. The pouch itself is like a 
woman’s dilly bag, and in it, it is said, is a message which the female gives 
to the male rat. This word may also mean paw-marks. On the other 
hand, there is a mythological reference to the female rat’s gossiping, i.e. 
carrying messages. 

(5) The rats leave paw-marks, which serve as a message for natives hunting 
for these animals. The word ‘wirt:al is also used in connection with 
clouds (e.g. ‘‘ message” clouds, which by their formation reveal the 
movements of “ Bush ”’ natives). 

(6) I.e. for nesting purposes. 

(7) From the word ‘balanda, meaning white people (referring to Hollanders, 
and associated with Macassan contact in this region). ‘Balandt:ju, 
Place of white clay. 

(8) ‘‘ Putting messages all over the place.” Vide Note (4). 

(9) The whole stretch of country adjacent to Arnhem Bay (including part of 
Buckingham Bay). 


General Translation. 


An animal track is running along: it is the track of the rat... 

Of the male rat, and the female rat, and the young that hang to her teats as she 
runs, 

The male rat hopping along, and the female rat, leaving paw-marks as a sign . . . 

On the clay pans of the Dugong, and in the shade of the trees, 

At the Dugong’s place, and at the place of her Tail. . . 

Thus, they spread paw-mark messages all along their tracks, 

In that place of the Evening Star, in the place of the Dugong. . . 

Among the lily plants and into the mist, into the Dugong place, and into the place 
of her Entrails. 

Backwards and forwards the rats run, always hopping along. . . 
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Carrying swamp-grass for nesting, over the little tracks, leaving their signs. 

Backwards and forwards they run on the clay pan, around the place of the Dugong. 

Men saw their tracks at the Dugong’s place, in the shade of the trees, on the white 
clay ; 

Roads of the rats, paw-marks everywhere, running into the mist. 

All around are their signs ; and there men saw them down on the clay pan, at the 
place of the Dugong. 


Song 6. 


Synopsis.—A duck swoops down on to the part of the clay pan which is still 
billabong: she comes from the bush, and brings with her eggs that she is ready to 
lay. The duck introduces herself, telling that she brings eggs. The people who 
have come to the clay pan watch her swimming and feeding on lotus and lily leaves 
and roots. (Only one duck is mentioned, but others are implied.) 


‘bili ‘muta:li ‘lupteruna ‘waijin 'go:rulili ‘wolandiju 

because duck(1) diving bird into the clay pan at the Dugong’s Place 
‘bxju:wari:ju ‘buluyanit = ‘buluygi:per/ 
Place name Place name Place name/ 


‘bi: yoru ‘buturu'nayala ‘yara 'di:ala ‘go:rulyura ‘manbulbulyura/ 
from somewhere flew over/saw I in here at the clay pan at the clay pan/ 
‘ba:nt ‘dilktun'jiljulun ‘budzuriyrindun / 

floating along pushing the water (2) / 

"ka:yala ‘yaragui'yara 'jutuna ‘gumo:rwi ‘gurumalay ‘la:taray 


carried by myself/I eggs(3) from long way(4) from Place(5) from Place 
‘warlkawarlkay 'm2:manay ‘burarwond3iy / 


from Place from Place from Place(6)/ 
‘minimu:rlya ‘minimini:ya 'd32:rayina ‘bapuruna ‘ka:ma = "ju:ljuljun/ 
egg(7) egg egg egg carries it swimming along/ 


‘bait fu'wari:jun ‘kala:wari:jun/ 
feathers/pulling pulling the lily “ grass ”’/ 
‘yata ‘d3zal'jun ‘di:ayu = ‘lukiju ‘wari:jun ‘kali:war'jun/ 
food takes them out with that claw dragging pulling the lily “ grass ’’/ 
‘qu: lyuljun g wolawoya ‘nambunambu:lya ‘wonaygi:t fy? 
swimming along in the water pushing it lotus pod(8) lotus root 
‘gurarnya ‘dulumbulky / 
lotus lotus pod/ 


‘balana = ‘lili:ya "kali:wa:r'jun ‘ju:ljuljun ‘ba:nt 
forwards and backwards pulling the foliage swimming along floating 
‘vilgulama/ 
digging for(9)/ 
‘duwala ‘waijindu ‘yata 'dzal'jun ‘wonanda 'g:rulyura 


this bird food takes them out lotus at the clay pan Place 
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clay pan Place/ 
‘maygu:ldzi  ‘nuygatfi biliwilt / 


Dugong 


Place Dugong Place Dugong’s Tail Place/ 


"u-ljuljun ‘yatay?:va ‘ba:ni g'wolewoya ‘d3u:rlpugu:va/ 

swimming along for food floating in the water, pushing it Place of the Lilies/ 

‘dgal'jun ‘rilyulama = ‘karumbarumba ‘wiri:wul ‘badiwadi 'ka:nd3zi:wul 

take them out eating them (Io) lily roots lily roots its rounded roots 
‘wurlmest 'ra:dzay2:pan ‘rilgulama = g’wolawoya/ 


lily 
"bili 
because 


its stalks/following eating them pushing it in the water/ 
‘nara 'jutuna ‘keindzamiriayila ‘minimu-rlya ‘but fuwurd:niya 
I eggs (rz) egg feathers falling down 


‘ri:wattbana 'ri:wondina/ 


©8s 


egg/ 


‘dilktun(12) ‘but furiyrindun ‘gum :riwalma 


splash ( 


water) preening itself so that feathers fall out pushing water along 


‘wonaygi:t ‘nambulnambul 'gurarn ‘keipinbin ‘dulumbulk ‘wonaygi:t/ 
lotus root lotus pod lotus lotus lotus pod lotus pod/ 


balana 


‘lili:ya "ju:lyuljun g wolawoya 


forwards and backwards swimming along pushing the water along 
‘ma:kalaletjun / 
pushing the water(13)/ 


‘ba:nt 
floating 


Note.— 


‘waijin ‘go:rulyuna ‘kalambeipet / 
along bird there on the clay pan at that Dugong Place/ 


(1) The diving duck, ‘jiritfa. There is a long myth relating to this duck 
and her eggs, localized in the vicinity of Cape Wilberforce. 

(2) oe itself, i.e. pecking her feathers with her beak, so that some 

out. 

(3) Le. '79:tu, a general term referring to the young of men, animals, birds, 
etc. It can mean semen, child, young, new, egg, and so on. In this 
case it refers to the duck carrying eggs (i.e. young) inside her. 

(4) She has carried the eggs from a distant place to nest at this clay pan, 
which is close to her sacred totemic site. 

(5) — comes from ‘Gurumalay, a place in the Bush country behind Arnhem 

ay. 

(6) A place associated with the sacred ‘Laintfuy-’ Banaitfa Song Cycle of 
the ‘jiritfa moiety, in the vicinity of Blue Mud Bay. Vide footnote 5 
of this article. 

(7) Ie. “ child-egg”’: fertile egg. 

(8) Ie. the Red Lotus. 

(9) Also referring to eating them. 

(10) Here this word means lotus; but it may also mean, as in Song 3, the 
foliage of the lily plant, or sometimes the Evening Star. The beautiful 
bloom of the Red Lotus flower is likened to this star. 
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(11) Translated as ‘ push the little child (egg) out’: the pushing of the 
lotus and lily foliage prepares for the issuing of the eggs. ‘Keind3a- 
miriayila is actually, however, “give sound to little chicken ”—i¢, 
the ‘‘ pushing ” of the foliage makes the unborn chickens used to the 
billabong, and to their later activities. 


(12) Or ‘dirltun. 
(13) Making ripples or small waves. 


General Translation. 


A duck comes swooping down to the Moonlight clay-pan, there at the place of the 
Dugong.. . 

From far away. ‘I saw her flying over, in here at the clay-pan . . . ”’(a) 

Floating along, pushing the pool into ripples and preening her feathers. 

“I carried these eggs from a long way off, from inland to Arnhem Bay . . . ”(b) 

Eggs, eggs, eggs; eggs she is carrying, swimming along. 

She preens her feathers, and pulls at the lily foliage, 

Drags at the lily leaves with her claws for food. 

Swimming along, rippling the water among the lotus plants. . . 

Backwards and forwards: she pulls at the foliage, swimming along, floating and 
eating. 

This bird is taking her food, the lotus food in the clay-pan, 

At the place of the Dugong there, at the place of the Dugong’s Tail. . . 

Swimming along for food, floating, and rippling the water, there at the place of 
the Lilies. 

Taking the lotus, the rounded roots and stalks of the lily; searching and eating 
there as she ripples the water. 

“‘ Because I have eggs, I give to my young the sound of the water.”’(b) 

Splashing and preening herself, she ripples the water, among the lotus. . . 

Backwards and forwards, swimming along, rippling the water, 

Floating along on the clay-pan, at the place of the Dugong. 


Comments.—(a) The duck herself speaks, referring as if in retrospect to what she is 
actually doing. 

(6) The duck speaks. This is a common feature in many songs referring 
to totemic birds, animals, etc., where an attempt is made for the 
character to introduce itself and to relate its own experiences. 
This is particularly noticeable in the sacred cycles, when Beings 
like ‘D3zaygawol, or his two Sisters, or the 'Wauwalak Sisters, some- 
times speak for themselves within the context of the song. 


Song 7. 


Synopsis —The people who have come down to the clay-pan now dive into the 
water, looking around for lotus and lily roots. They begin to dig in the mud of the 
shallows, following up the stalks to find the roots. 
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So popular is this billabong at lily-root-gathering time, that crowds of 'Mandzikai 
come from various parts of the country; and so many are there that one has the 
impression of arms continually digging. 


"bil ‘julyu ‘luptaruna ‘di:pala ‘kililpeiju "buluyant 
Because people were diving here at the Dugong’s Place Place name 
‘buluygi:per ‘maygu:-ldziju/ 
Place name Place name/ 
‘diltuna "Ni:na ‘rilyulama ‘va:d3zay2:pan/ 
were digging sitting along eating them(1) stalk/following(2) / 
'mangadiltun ‘va:dzawurerimeari ‘yata 'ka:ndziwul ‘badiwadi ‘'d3zu:rlpuna/ 
mud/dig out(3) short stalk food rounded lily roots lily roots lily/ 
‘diltun’yanina ‘gunumulyura ‘ba:rkayura ‘mu:lmulyura/ 
digging it out at that Place at the Place of the Dugong at the Place of the 
Evening Star/ 
gumi.riwama ‘diltun ‘kalyandjza ‘kalwili 'kanjulya 'mangana/ 
pushing out(4) digging skin(5) mud mud mud / 


‘mangayt:ran ‘rilyulama = "ju:ljuljinina/ 
mud banking up(6) eating them push this water(7)/ 
‘gumd:r'naya 'ni:niguna ’woy9:lwoy9:lnina ‘maianjina ‘wurulki:tfyu 


arms/saw always there(8) living like a mist(g) mist(10o) mist 
‘da:paygana/ 
like mist(ro) / 

‘ga:dzirinuya(ii) ‘va:dzay9:pan/ 

Shag woman stalk /follow / 


‘gum3:r'naya ‘wI:warina ‘mandzikaiya / 

arms/saw  Sandfly clan(12) Clan name/ 

‘rilyulanjera ’va:dzayo:pan ‘ni:na ‘diltun ‘yata/ 
were digging and eating stalk/following sitting along digging food/ 
"minty nt ‘wulawulju ‘wulkara 'marayi:'ei / 


always there Clan(13) Clan(13) Clan(13)/ 
‘va:dzay9:pan 'karumbarumba ‘badiwadi 'dzu:rlpun ‘wiri:wul ‘di:agwn ‘la:gawn 
stalk/follow of the lotus(14) lily roots lily lily roots with this stalk 
‘yeimilwn ‘duwala ‘yata/ 
stalk(15) this food / 


‘dzu:rlpu ‘wiri:wul ‘li:alweima  ‘kililpa ‘buluygi:pa ‘buluyant / 
lily lily roots always there at that Place Place of Dugong Place of Dugong/ 
‘go-runura ‘bulayura ‘gunamuyura 


at the Place of clay-pan at the Place of Dugong at the Place of Dugong 
‘d3u-rlpuyura/ 
at the Place of the Lilies/ 
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- Note.— (1) Ie. digging for the purpose of eating. 
(2) Following the stalk of the lily plant in order to reach the rounded root. 
(3) Digging into the mud around the lily roots. 


(4) Ie. pushing out the water from the holes that they were digging around 
the roots. 


(5) Referring to mud being smeared on one’s body. 

(6) Mud pushed to one side and piling up, from digging for these roots. 

(7) ‘j«:ljuljun, swimming along ; in this case 'ju:ljuljinina means that they 
were splashing water with their hands when removing the dirt from 
the lily roots. 


(8) Literally, “‘ sitting there.” 

(9) This can also mean a cloud resembling mist. 

(10) The ‘mala or clan of the mist. 

(11) Or ‘g2:g9:dzari:uya. Vide Song 4. The ‘mala of this bird is given as 
‘wo:yalwoyalnina, a variation of the word ‘w9y9:lwoy2:lnina (see Note (9)) ; 


the shag is thus related to the idea of mist. There is also a myth relating 
to the Shag woman of this region. 


(12) An alternate “‘ singing side’ name for the ‘Mand3ikai clan. 


(13) Meaning “ high tide,” referring to the rising sea water in the mangroves, 
forcing the sandflies on to the mainland. 
These are alternate clan terms for the ‘Mandzikat. 
(14) Vide Song 6. 
(15) An indirect reference to the ‘dua ‘Deimil clan, meaning lily root. 


General Translation. 


People were diving(a) here at the place of the Dugong.. . 

Here they were digging all around, following up the lily stalks, 

Digging into the mud for the rounded roots of the lily, 

Digging them out at that place of the Dugong, and of the Evening Star, 
Pushing aside the water while digging, and smearing themselves with mud .. . 
Piling up the mud as they dug, and washing the roots clean. 

They saw(b) arm after arm there digging: people thick like the mist(c) . . . 
The Shag woman too was there, following up the lily stalks. 

There they saw(b) arm after arm of the ‘Mandzikai Sandfly clan, 
Following the stalks along, searching and digging for food: 

Always there together, those ‘Mandzikai Sandfly people. 

They follow the stalks of the lotus and lily, looking for food. 

The lilies that always grow there at the place of the Dugong.. . 

At that clay-pan, at the place of the Dugong, at the place of the lilies. 


Comments.—(a) People dive into the waters of the billabong, looking for lotus and 
lily plants. 


(6) Referring to the people who have come down to gather lily and 
lotus roots; their arms are moving when digging. 
(c) So many are there that they are like mist. 
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Song 8. . 

Synopsis.—As the people gather their lily and lotus roots, the leeches swim from 
the trees, the lilies and the leaves where they have been waiting, and fasten on to 
their bodies. It is said that these leeches always live in this billabong, and attack 
the ‘'Mandzikai people. 
bili ‘dzalalja'ruya ‘kalwarika ‘dzalyin ‘wolata ‘dalwul'mirigu 
Because swimming along leech(1) leech leech always living there (in the 

water) 

‘dzimarert ‘marumbul / 

leech leech / 

‘ga:y'aljun ‘maralil ‘dulumburlkilt ‘nambulnambulili 
catch hold of(2) on to the lily leaves on to the lotus pod on to the lotus pod 

‘wonaygi-tfuli yal'juruna/ 

on to the lotus climb up(3)/ 

‘dzalalja’ruya = 'ma.r'mbul ‘yurundza ‘baimanman ‘wolata ‘kalwarika/ 


swimming along leech fastens on to head part of leech leech/ 
‘dalwul'miriyu ‘yal'juruna ‘julyulwala/ 
always living (in the water) climb up on to the people/ 
‘nicninwala ‘dabayguwala ‘mateijiwala ‘wururlgi:tfkala/ 
always there Clan of this leech Clan Clan/ 
‘dzalalja’ruya ‘di:bala ‘darlpalili ‘yal’juruna / 
swimming along here towards the tree(4) climb up/ 
‘ra:vatun ’g9:y'aljun ‘dzalaljun ‘baimanman ‘marumbul ‘wolata 
the sound they make(5) catch hold of swimming head part leech leech 
‘ji-kauwirtk ‘kalwarika ‘d3zalyin/ 
leech leech leech/ 
‘dal'mirinu ‘dzalalja'ruya/ 
always living there swimming along/ 
‘bili ‘ni:ninu ‘dzalyin ‘dalwul'’mirinu ‘nilt'muruygala 
because always there leech always living there for us 
‘yaltfara/ 
““what happened ? ’’(6)/ 
‘wo:rulwala ‘mandztkaiwala ‘burulburulwala 'g2:y'aljunera ‘kalwartka/ 
Clan of people Clan Clan name catching hold of them leech/ 


Note-—(1) Translated as “ water-worm,”’ and said to be slightly different from the 
ordinary small leech. 

(2) I.e. the leech fastens on to a person’s body or arm, just as it annoyed the 
Dugong woman in the myth, and eventually forced her to go down to the 
sea. 

(3) It adheres to the lily leaves. 

(4) Natives say these leeches cling to trees ‘‘ watching "’ for people ; when 
they hear them, they swim out into the water and stick on to them. 

(5) The sound of the leeches swimming in the water. 

(6) How, or what way ; i.e. who did it ? or how did it get here ? 
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General Translation. 


Now the leech is swimming along. . . It always lives there in the water. . . 

It takes hold of the leaves of the lily and pods of the lotus, and climbs up on to their 
stalks. 

Swimming along and grasping hold of the leaves with its head. . . 

It always lives there in the water, and climbs up on to the people. 

Always there, that leech, together with all its clan. . . 

Swimming along towards the trees, it climbs up and waits for people. 

Hear it swimming along through the water, its head out ready to grasp us. . . 

Always living here and swimming along. 

Because that leech is always there, for us, however it came there : 

The leech that catches hold of those ‘Mandzikai Sandfly people. . . 


Song 9. 
Synopsis.—While the people are gathering lily and lotus roots, prawns burrow 
into the mud and climb on to the lily and lotus plants. They call the ‘bukaik 


“ power ’’ names associated with this billabong. 
‘bila ‘dakawa ‘mayalambur ‘warami:a ‘bi:layara ‘dzint 
Because prawn prawn prawn digging out (mud) claw 
‘buluygi:pan ‘buluyans / ; 
Place of Dugong Place of Dugong/ 
‘ma:rki ‘mururpu ‘deitdeitgu ‘dalwul’miriyu/ 
prawn shell of the prawn (1) always living there (in the water) / 
‘dzalkdun '‘bi:'amala ‘guruy:r ‘manga ‘yaraka ‘bi:layara = ‘wurtwurinana 


throw out digging mud mud shell of prawn digging out ‘bulalili(2) 
‘butfulana ‘dzalimanana ‘kalarimun ‘gwi:uy'gwi:uy ‘dzigungun/ 
‘bukalili(2) ‘bukalili(z2) ‘bukalili(z) ‘bukalili(2) ‘bukalili(2) / 

‘dzalkdun ‘manga ‘ka:njul ‘kalwili ‘dzalkduruna ‘metpal ‘mururpu 

throw out mud = mud mud throwing it out (prawn)(3) prawn shell 


‘deitdeit fun/ 
(1) / 
‘mayalambur ‘warami:a ‘dakawa ‘ma:rki ‘mururpu = ‘bi:layara ‘dzim 
prawn prawn prawn prawn prawn shell digging out the mud claw 
‘dundarama ‘biliwilh ‘buluyapa ‘maygu:ldzt / 


Place of Dugong Dugong’s Tail Place Dugong Place Dugong Place/ 
bt:lama ‘bundur ‘yandziwoyana ‘mu:rmur'anana ‘ba:darana ‘kandayuna 


digging out (4) (5) (6) (6) (7) 
‘guruwulguruwulnina ‘bundur / 
(7) (4) / 


‘bi:layara §=‘meipalju ‘ma:rki ‘y2:rulwalman'nana ‘dzalkdun ‘bi:lama 
digging out (prawn) prawn coming up throw out digging out 
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‘deitdest fun / 

the sound of the prawn/ 
‘warami:a ‘yal:juruna ‘keipinbinhl ‘dulumbulklili ‘wonayer-t {lila 
prawn climb up on to the lotus on to the lotus pod on to the lotus pod 


‘gururailili ‘nambunambultls ‘biliyalils / 
on to the lotus on the lotus on to the lotus/ 


Note—(1) The sound made by the prawn when swimming or burrowing into the 


mud. 

(2) These words refer to a species of lily, not of the type mentioned above, 
but having a particularly soft bulb. On the other hand, they are said to 
refer also to certain ‘‘ Dreaming ”’ trees, so that the words have become 
‘Mandzikai ‘bukalili. ‘Bukalili are ‘ power’ names called out on the 
ceremonial ground, or at intervals between songs, to invoke the spirits of 
that particular ritual or song cycle. In many song series, usually in 
those that are sacred, these ‘bukalilt terms are scattered plentifully ; 
and the majority, although not all, have definite meanings 

(3) ‘metpal is a general term, referring to various edible crustacea, shell-fish 
and so on. 

(4) ‘‘ Bone”: this word is a ‘bukalili and refers to bones which are gathered 
for mourning ceremonies (implying the mythological fighting which 
occurred at Arnhem Bay), or to the bones of the Moon itself. 

(5) A ‘bukalili term, meaning catfish: referring to these fish in this particular 
billabong. 

(6) A ‘bukalli term, meaning frog, for there are frogs too in this billabong. 

(7) A ‘bukalili term, referring to the sacred hollow log of the ‘W2nguri 
‘Mandzikai riddled with mangrove-worm, which came from Blue Mud 
Bay to Arnhem Bay. This is associated with the ‘Laint/uy-' Banaitfa 
Cycle, as well as with certain other sacred song cycles of the "Wonguri. 
The secular translation of this ‘bukalili term is “ sacred tree.” 


General Translation. 


The prawn is there, at the place of the Dugong, digging out mud with its claws . . . 

The hard-shelled prawn living there in the water, making soft little noises. 

It burrows into the mud and casts it aside, among the lilies . . . 

Throwing aside the mud, with soft little noises. . . 

Digging out mud with its claws at the place of the Dugong, the place of the Dugong’s 
Tail . 

Calling the bone ‘bukalili, the catfish ‘bukalili, the frog ‘dbwkelsli, the sacred tree 
‘bukalili . 

The prawn is burrowing, coming up, throwing aside the mud, and digging . . . 

Climbing up on to the lotus plants and on to their pods... 


Song 10. 


Synopsis.—The people see the fresh water tortoise swimming among the lily 
leaves and among the swamp grass ; she is carrying eggs. Her shell is marked with 


decorative designs, and moves as she drifts along with the water. 
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‘bit ‘watjin § ‘linbuluyana ‘gumd:ryi:ryir ‘bo:yultur ‘bagara 
Because creature swimming along (1) fresh-water tortoise tortoise 
‘minala ‘waizjin ‘biriyal/ 
tortoise creature along the (swamp) grass/ 


‘linbuluyana ‘mara ‘gunbulura 'katan ‘waijindu = 'gunbulura/ 
swimming along (lily) leaves grass catches hold of the creature grass/ 
‘katan ‘waijindu = ‘ga:weijuri = "yaraka ‘waid zamiri| 


catches hold of the creature short arm(z) top shell of tortoise (3) / 
‘yayara 'j9:tuna = ‘kayala 'li:tfarya 'buluyani:ju —'go:weiindza ‘waijin 
tortoise the young carried (4) Dugong Place short arm creature 
‘di:agwn ‘maygu:ldzi ‘dundarama ‘biliwili 
with this Place name Clay-pan Place Dugong’s Tail Place 
‘nuyga:t fi / 
Place of tree shade/ 
"g9:wet'mararlpa ‘bakuju:ta ‘wolangara 'g2:weiindza ‘nuyga:-tfi 
(5) arm-bands(6) tortoise short arm Place of tree shade 
‘buluyani ‘girilpay / 
Dugong’s Place Dugong’s Place/ 
balana ‘lili:ya ‘mu:rmurun ‘linbunana ‘weiitun ‘waijin 
forwards and backwards swimming swimming swimming creature 


g2:wet'mararlpa 'g2:wei'dalwoyu/ 


(5) . Fe 4 
‘jo:tunya:makama "g2:rulilt ‘biniwarei ‘manbulbulju ‘buluyant 
eggs (young) carrying in the clay-pan clay-pan clay-pan Dugong Place 
‘nunga:tfi/ 


Place of tree shade/ 
‘di:agwn ‘warlkbn ‘dziriwurlwn ‘gu:lukbu ‘ja:rpiwi/ 
with this entrails(8) entrails entrails twisting (entrails) / 
mu:rmurun ‘weitun ‘waijun ‘ninbunuma ‘biriyalya ‘gunbulura 
swimming swimming creature moving her shell along the grass along the grass 
‘minbunuyala ‘waijindu ‘yarakand3za ‘watdzalmiri / 
moving her shell creature top shell of tertoise its markings/ 
‘mindzari:pa ‘buyadol ‘di:mudi:mu 'miniminika ‘wolangara ‘bakuju-ta ‘bagara 


tortoise tortoise tortoise young tortoise tortoise | arm-bands tortoise 
‘mindzari:pa ‘di:mudi:mu/ 
tortoise tortoise / 

‘weitun = ‘mu:rmurun ‘ninbunuma ‘gum:ryi:ryir / 

swimming swimming moving its shell bubbles arising / 

‘dzayaltfa 'dzalkdaruna ‘buluyan ‘boiwalwaraiju ‘nuyga:tfi:ju 

arms (9) Dugong Place Dugong Place shade of trees 
‘buluyani/ 


Dugong’s Place/ 
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‘waijindu ‘gi:weiwureart 'mu:rmurun ‘weitun ‘ninbunuma/ 

creature short arm swimming swimming moving her shell/ 

‘wolangara ‘linbuluyana ‘dt:mudi:mu ‘bagara ‘minala ‘weitun 

tortoise swimming along tortoise tortoise tortoise swimming 
‘dzarareijun / 
going with the water/ 

mu:rmurun ‘g9:weiitndza ‘buluyaniy ‘buluygi:pan ‘maygu:ldzin/ 

swimming short arm Dugong Place Dugong Place Place of the Dugong/ 


Note——(1) Bubbles coming to the surface of the water as the fresh-water tortoise 
swims underneath. Bubbles rising to the water’s surface, together with 
this tortoise, make up an important sacred totemic design for the ‘Mararlpa 
and ‘Dalwyu groups. 

(2) This word refers to the movements of the tortoise’s short “‘ arms ” while 
swimming: they catch and push against the stalks and grasses. 

(3) The markings on the top of a tortoise’s shell; these are termed 
“ drawings,” and are comparable to the ochred designs painted on men’s 
bodies for sacred purposes. 

(4) Special name for young tortoises, meaning either the hatched tortoise or 
the eggs inside the female. 

(5) Short ‘‘arm” of the ‘Mararlpa ‘mata (linguistic group); ‘Mararlpa 
means “‘ the ‘wu:l/panwa yellow snake,” and its clan is ‘Bi:lin (a colour 
reflected from seaweed which is churned up by a heavy sea). Le. this 
particular tortoise is allied to this group. 

(6) I.e. there are special encircling marks on the arms of this tortoise, which 
are ‘‘arm bands.”’ In the Dreaming period this Tortoise was a woman, 
and wore arm-bands; when she became a tortoise and went into this 
billabong, she continued to wear them. 

(7) Le. short “arm” of the ‘Dalwoyu ‘mata (linguistic group); ‘Dalwonu 
means “‘ the spring water flowing after rain, and the swamp bird, ‘wa-nba, 
calling out when it sees it.” Its ‘mala is ‘Nugu:lruc:lpa (meaning “a 
shoal of ‘gunbirawi young mullet’). This particular tortoise is allied to 
this group. 

(8) I.e. where the eggs are, inside the tortoise. 

(9) When swimming, the tortoise ‘ throws out ” her arms in the direction of 
a particular place. 


General Translation. 


Swimming along under the water, as bubbles rise to the surface, the tortoise moves 
in the swamp grass. 

Swimming among the lily leaves and the grasses, catching them as she moves. . . 

Pushing them with her short arms. Her shell is marked with designs, 

This tortoise carrying her young, in the clay pan, at the place of the Dugong . . . 

The short-armed ‘Mararlpa tortoise, with special arm-bands, here at the place of 
the Dugong.. . 

Backwards and forwards she swims, the short-armed one of the ‘Mararlpa, and 
the ‘Dalwoyu. 

Carrying eggs about, in the clay pan, at the place of the Dugong. . . 
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Her entrails twisting with eggs. . . 

Swimming along through the grass, and moving her patterned shell. 
The tortoise with her young, and her special arm-bands, 

Swimming along, moving her shell, with bubbles rising ; 

Throwing out her arms towards the place of the Dugong.. . 

This creature with the short arms, swimming and moving her shell ; 
This tortoise, swimming along with the drift of the water. . . 
Swimming with her short arms, at the place of the Dugong.. . 


Song 11. 


Synopsis.—The people see the wild grape vines, with their ripe edible berries, 
floating in the billabong. The roots rise out of the water, and their jointed limbs 
spread and send up shoots upon which grow the berries. 


"bili ‘ba:mi = "y)9:7a ‘yaburu ‘kanima ‘waralgi:tf/ 
Because floating berry (grape) berry on vine(1) roots of vine grape/ 
‘yamuka ‘lingar ‘wonin'naya ‘yo:rayava ‘keipinpin/ 
grape grape joints of the vine stems (2) (3) / 
‘balana = ‘lili:ya 'y2:ra ‘waralgi:tf ‘yamuka ‘lingar ‘'kuptun 
forwards and backwards grape grape grape grape lying in the water(4) 
"g2:valma / 
branches moving(5) / 
‘wulimu 'g2:ralma ‘gu:ruyura ‘manbulbul 'bi:niwara 'wolandt 
grape branches moving in that Clay pan Clay pan Clay pan Dugong Place 
‘durumbnbn ‘bawaralwal/ 
Dugong Place Dugong Place/ 
“g2:14:l'na:ma ‘nuyga:t fi ‘kuptun / 
see the clay pans in the shade of trees lying in the water/ 
"g2:ralma ‘wona:wilpilun ‘waralgi:tf ‘kanima  ‘keipinpin/ 
branches moving side down(6) grape vine roots spreading stems/ 
‘waralgi:tf ‘wululma 'yamuka/ 
grape vine grape grape/ 
‘balana ‘lili:ya "g2:ralma ‘kuptun ‘buluyans / 
forwards and backwards branches moving lying in water Dugong Place/ 
dalwal’ki:tfuna ‘kanima ‘yaburu 'go:ruyala-'go:ruygura 
always there vine roots grape hanging there in that Clay pan Place 
‘wirilpa ‘buluyani ‘buluygi:pa/ 
(7) Dugong Place Dugong Place/ 
‘waralgi:tf ‘kanima ‘keipinpin ‘yata ‘yaburu ‘wonin'naya 
grape vine roots spreading stems food berry joints of the vine stems 
‘y2:vayara/ 


spreading / 





Note 
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Note.—(1) I.e. the wild grape berry ; this creeper-plant usually grows in and around 
billabongs and resembles a miniature European grape vine. 

(2) The spreading stems (or limbs) of the grape vine, lying across and along 
the ground. 

(3) In this version, the word ‘ketpinpin is translated as “ vine plant root ”’ ; 
in Song 9 however, ‘keipinbinlils is “‘ on to the lotus.” This! inconsistency 
is unexplained, but it is possibly a general term for plants of this kind that 
live partly in the water. 

(4) Le. its roots and lower limbs. 

(5) I.e. blown by the wind and moved by the ripples, when lying in the water. 

(6) Stems springing upwards from the vine joints; the main limb is lying 
on the water, and underneath is bare of shooting stems. 

(7) Or ‘gudirlpa, Place of the Clay Pan. 


General Translation. 


Wild-grape vines are floating there in the billabong: 

Their branches, joint by joint, spreading over the water. 

Their branches move as they lie, backwards and forwards, 

In the wind and the waves, at the Moonlight clay pan, at the place of the Dugong. . 
Men see them lying there on the clay pan pool, in the shade of the paperbarks : 
Their spreading limbs shift with the wind and the water : 

Grape vines with their berries. . . 

Blown backwards and forwards as they lie, there at the place of the Dugong. 
Always there, with their hanging grapes, in the clay pan of the Moonlight. . . 
Vine plants and roots and jointed limbs, with berry food, spreading over the water. 


Song 12. 


Synopsis.—Night has come; and from the place of the clay-pan the people 
who have been gathering lily and lotus roots see the New Moon rising. As this is 
the mythological site associated with the moon, they recall that the Moon has lost 
his bone in the sea and become once more a new moon. 

The Moon shines on the clay pan, and on places already mentioned in the Song 
Cycle. His horned ends point towards certain places; and far away, as he rises, 
he hangs over clan territories in and around Milingimbi. Finally, he again “ dives into 
the sea ’’ and loses his bone—now the nautilus shell. 

This, together with the following song (the last in this particular cycle), embodies 
all the most important elements, in the climax of the whole theme. 


‘bals ‘go-ruyala ‘du:rdula ‘yalindt ‘wirme / 
Because hanging(t) New Moon his bone(2) his bone/ 


‘wiribuklili 'ko:peiyarayara ‘kaluka:rpumiri ‘banban'nala / 
New Moon growing larger taking on flesh (and new bones)(3) (4) / 
‘bala'duru:lama ‘dsareindsa ‘dirlpuyara ‘layara ‘dumarmyu-me / 


there(5) shining at this Place(6) at this Place(7) at this Place(8)/ 
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‘bawerauwal ‘maygu:ldzt =‘ nliwili ‘manbulbul 
at this Place(g) Dugong Place Dugong’s Tail Place Clay pan Place 
‘gurulyo:ra ‘bintwara/ 


Clay pan Place Clay pan Place/ 
‘yalindi ‘du:rdula ‘banbayala ‘wirmu 'ko:peiyarayara/ 


bone New Moon growing larger bone growing larger/ , 


‘kurulyand zi ‘kurulyaya:dziga:dz 'bo:gulyu ‘wirmu / 
new moon growing new moon growing sea water(10) bone/ 
‘bala’ gum):rwilpulun ‘li:kandza : ‘luptaruna 
the old moon bent down(11) horned ends of crescent dived(12) 
‘ma:ryalils / 
into Dugong Place/ 
‘li:kandza = ‘barawaityura ‘li:kand3za'wilpulun 


horned ends at this Dugong’s Place horned ends bent down 
‘gunu:mulyura / 
at the Dugong’s Place/ 
‘walmind;i ‘kalawala ‘kurulyaya:dzina:dzi ‘wirmu ‘banbayala ‘yalinds 
full moon full moon new moon growing bone growing larger bone 
'k9: peigarayara/ 
growing larger / 
‘kapu'na:ma 'ba:gulyu ‘kapu'na:ma 'go:ruya ‘gurumbalybaly?:r / 
water sees sea water water sees hanging at the Place of the Lotus(13)/ 
‘bala'duru:lama ‘g2:rulma ‘wirmu ‘gum:rwilpulun/ 
becoming visible (too far away yet) hanging bone at its last quarter 
“bend down ”’/ 
‘ga:rulma ‘dudu:lama ‘ruyi:jiri 'g2:rulma 'malkayarawala ‘'d2:d2:wala 
hanging too far come back hanging Clan(14) Clan(14) 
‘da:gi:t{bo:mawala ‘wulayanawala ‘yakuyakuwala ‘manari:tfkala/ 
Clan(14) Clan(15) Clan(14) Clan(14)/ 

‘li:ayura ‘wirmu 'go:ruyala ‘dzeidzulkamauwala ‘warawarawala '‘kapulukanawala/ 
on top bone hanging Clan(r14) Clan(14) Clan(14)/ 
‘bili ‘nara ‘kaluka:rpwumiri ‘du:rdula ‘kalawala ‘walmindzi 
because I “coming big moon ’’(3) New Moon full moon full moon 

‘banbayala 'k9: peinarayara/ 
growing larger gradually growing/ 
lickan'walpulun ‘du:rdula ‘duru:lama 'g9:rulma 'milingimbi / 
horns bend down new moon too-far(16) hanging at Milingimbi(17) / 


‘bala ‘go:rulma ‘barku ‘yamnjant ‘wirwara "ka:rupu 
there hanging long way Milingimbi Creek(18) Milingimbi Island Milingimbi 
"ka:mind3za / 
Milingimbi/ 


‘yalind ‘du:rdula ‘kalawala ‘kurulyaya:dzina.dzi ‘bandayala ‘wirmu 
bone new moon to full moon new moon growing growing larger bone 
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‘duru:luyana/ 
hanging far away/ 
‘dzareiwonara ‘yalindt ‘du:rdula ‘li:kan'wilpulun/ 
shining bone new moon horns bend down/ 
‘wirmu ‘bala ‘kaluka:rpumiri/ 
, bone there coming big moon(3)/ 
‘dzareind3za ‘g2:rulyala ‘dipuyura ‘layara/ 
shining hanging at this Place Place(7)/ 
‘duru:lama ‘duriyar'mardzt = =‘wirmu ‘gurumbalbalju 
too-far(16) going down along bone into the water at that Place(13) 


*kapulils / 

into the water/ 
‘luptunar'mard3t =‘ kapulili ‘bo:gulynju ‘durijuna = ‘lupkai/ 
diving down along into the water sea going down diving/ 
‘ducrduleiju ‘bilina =‘lupteruna = ‘yalindi/ 


for the new moon dead(1g) dived down moon bone/ 


Note.— (1) The New Moon “ hanging” in the sky: he has shed his old bone (or 
bones). 

(2) His bone, the nautilus shell: when the Moon is full or large. ‘Dalinds 
is also an “ outside” term for the moon itself, and ‘wirmu too is used 
in this sense. 

(3) Also means the sickle moon on the faint outline of the whole moon ; 
that is, on its shadow. 

(4) ‘‘ Inside ’’ singing name, meaning that the New Moon is growing gradually 
bigger (assuming flesh and bones). 

(5) That is, ‘bala’duru:lama means “ couldn’t see him yet : he’s too far away ; 
he is becoming a new moon.” For he has shed his bone (e.g. “ he dies 
somewhere,” in the sea), and gradually becomes visible again after his 
death. He is said to be ‘wirmu ‘wiribuklili 'ko:peinarayara ‘kaluka-r- 

a/ pumiri ‘bala'duru:lama. 

(6) This place means “ Lotus Root.” It is located near Milingimbi in 
‘Kupa:piyu and ‘Wonguri ‘mata country. The Moon is shining on this 
place. 

(7) This place means “ Evening Star, or Lotus Root,’”’ which are really the 
same. It is located between Elcho Island and Milingimbi. The Moon 
is shining on this place. 

(8) The place of the Dugong: the Moon shines on it. 

(9) Said here to be the place of the Evening Star, but in other songs it is the 
place of the Dugong. Possibly interchangeable names. 

(10) The Moon dives into the sea to die for three days. The Moon Bone 
nautilus shell comes out, and is eventually washed up on to the beach. 
The New Moon then emerges from the sea reborn, and again grows his 
bone, until he regains his full size at Full Moon. 

(11) That is, as the old moon was at the last quarter. 

(12) Or bathing. I.e. the crescent moon, horn first, dives (dips) into the sea. 
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(13) Located near the corner (Port Napier) of Napier Peninsula, above 
Buckingham Bay: also means a dilly bag. This country is divided 
between the 'Wonguri, ‘Kupa:piyu and ‘Gumaitf ‘jiritfa linguistic 
groups. 

(14) Clans located near Milingimbi ; the Moon goes down in the west in this 
direction. 


(15) Located on the other side of Milingimbi (the sandspit west of Milingimbi 
Mission, coming out into the open sea). 

(16) In this case ‘duru:lama was translated as “ very new moon, back way; 
he is on his back and we can’t see him, or only very slightly ; he is too 
far away.”’ Vide Note (5). 

(17) In the Crocodile Islands: referring to the Mission site. 

(18) At the back of the Mission. 

(19) Ie. ‘‘ finished ” ; the moon dies in order to become again a new moon. 


General Translation. 


Now the New Moon is hanging, having cast away his bone: 

Gradually he grows larger, taking on new bone and flesh. 

Over there, far away, he has shed his bone : he shines on the place of the Lotus Root, 
and the place of the Dugong, 

On the place of the Evening Star, of the Dugong’s Tail, of the Moonlight clay pan. . . 

His old bone gone, now the New Moon grows larger ; 

Gradually growing, his new bone growing as well. 

Over there, the horns of the old receding Moon bent down, sank into the place of 
the Dugong : 

His horns were pointing towards the place of the Dugong. 

Now the New Moon swells to fullness, his bone grown larger. 

He looks on the water, hanging above it, at the place of the Lotus. 

There he comes into sight, hanging above the sea, growing larger and older. . 

There far away he has come back, hanging over the clans near Milingimbi. . . 

Hanging there in the sky, above those clans. . . 

“Now I’m becoming a big moon, slowly regaining my roundness. . .(a) 

In the far distance the horns of the Moon bend down, above Milingimbi, 

Hanging a long way off, above Milingimbi Creek. . . 

Slowly the Moon Bone is growing, hanging there far away. 

The bone is shining, the horns of the Moon bend down. 

First the sickle Moon on the old Moon’s shadow; slowly he grows, 

And shining he hangs there at the place of the Evening Star. . . 

Then far away he goes sinking down, to lose his bone in the sea ; 

Diving towards the water, he sinks down out of sight. 

The old Moon dies to grow new again, to rise up out of the sea. 

Comment.—(a) The Moon speaks about himself. 
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Song 13. 

Synopsis.—The people see the Evening Star rising: they are watching it from 
the clay pan of the Moonlight, the place of the Dugong. It is a sign that their day’s 
work is completed : men return from the hunt and women from collecting vegetable 
foods ; fires are refuelled for the night, and the evening meal is cooking. At the 
rising of the New Moon and the Evening Star the wooden “ trumpet ”’ is blown, the 
singing sticks are beaten and the songs begin ; the shuffling steps of dancing women 
are heard, and the hum of chatter throughout the clustered camps. Little children 
rush along the moon-whitened beach playing, and trying vainly to reach for the 
Moon Bone and its Lotus Bloom, suspended so near the camp. The Evening Star 
“hangs” over the places mentioned in the Song Cycle ; it cannot rise too far into 
the heavens, for it is fastened to the end of a string held by Spirits of the West. It 
comes to people around Arnhem Bay from Milingimbi way, passing over the heads 
of people and headmen of many clans, and shining on many places. 


The Evening Star is finally revealed as a Lotus Bloom, a Lily Root, and the 
string attached to it is the stalk of these plants. 


The Moon himself, having made the clay-pan or billabong in which lotus and 
lilies grow, left his spiritual reflection upon that country, which became his “‘ Dreaming 
Centre.” Since he refuses to die, his disappearance and rebirth are likened to the _ 
sequence of the seasons, in the hope of maintaining a continual supply of edible lotus 
and lily roots. 

It is because of the association of the Moon with this billabong and with the Lotus 
that the Spirit Beings send out the Lotus Bloom (the Evening Star) attached to a 
string, in order to attract the Moon, as well as to provide him with food so that he 
may grow gradually and eventually cast his bone away. 


‘bilt ‘yaljuna'’mard3zt ‘karumbarumba 'g2:rulmananjina/ 
Because climbing along Evening Star(1) hanging up, sitting(2)/ 
‘dzu-rlpun ‘ma:ryayura ‘kililba ‘mayand3t 
Evening Star at the Place of the Dugong Dugong’s Place of the clouds 
‘wirimbt:tfyura ‘mu:lmulyura/ 
at Place of Dugong at Evening Star Place/ 
‘barlkuyura ‘balwuyura ‘mi:tukyura ‘barawatyura 


long way at Place of Dugong at Place of the Mist at Place of Dugong 
‘dzu-rlpuyura/ 
at Place of Lilies/ 
'go:rulma 'badiwadi ‘dzu:rlpun ‘Randziwul =‘vactfa ‘wizjinmiri/ 
hanging Evening Star Evening Star Evening Star stalk(3) long/ 
‘dzareindza 'nunga:tfi ‘mayeuldzt ‘wolandt 
shining Place of tree shade Place of Dugong Place of Dugong 
‘Ralambeibet "dundarama ‘nuynega:t fi ‘bawerauwal / 
Place of Dugong Place of Clay pan Place of tree shade Place of Dugong/ 


a 
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‘dzu:rlipun = ‘ka:ndztwul = ‘wurlmeii ‘badiwadi ‘bala'durulnayala 
Evening Star Evening Star Evening Star Evening Star there back(4) saw 


‘malkayarawala ‘wu:lambawala ‘ya:guya:guwala 'wulayanowala 

Clan near Milingimbi Tribal Group(5) Clan Clan near Milingimbi 
‘da: git {[bo:mawala/ 

Clan/ 


go:ruyala ‘duru:lama 'dzu:ripun ‘karumbarumba ‘wiri:wul "ka:ndziwul 
hanging too far Evening Star Evening Star Evening Star Evening Star 
‘wurlmeit ‘g2:rulmanina ‘kililba ‘ka:ngulkyura 
Evening Star hanging there at Dugong Place at that Place 
‘ma:ryayura/ 
at Dugong’s Place/ 
‘ma:rminiqura ‘ya:baruyura ‘balwuyura 
at Place of the Eggs at Place of Dugong at Place of Dugong 
‘badawaityura ‘gwama / 
at Place of two limbs of tree rubbing together Place of clay pan/ 
‘dzareind3za ‘ra:tfa ‘wurerimiri ‘dzu:rlpun ‘baima ‘kililba 
shining string short(6) Evening Star always there at Dugong’s Place 
‘g2:rpuluyura ‘buluyani/ 
at the Place of the clay pan Dugong Place/ 
‘gunandza ‘rva:tfan'wi:jinmiri ‘barlku 'ga:rulma ‘layara 


over there string long long way hanging Place of Evening Star(7) 
‘d3u:rlpuyala/ 
Place of lily plants/ 

‘guna ‘milingimbit § ‘yamjani ‘wirwara ‘ka:mind3za 


over there at Milingimbi Milingimbi Creek Milingimbi Island Milingimbi 
‘dunbu:yu ‘muygula ‘karandzil ‘kala:ra:r'wi:a/ 
Milingimbi Milingimbi Milingimbi Place of the Full Moon/ 
‘bukuyura ‘bunirauwira ‘go:ruyala/ 
on top of(8) Head man(g) hanging/ 
‘dzu-rlpun ‘karina’ mard3zt ‘wirt-wul ‘wa:yalil ‘darlpalili 
Evening Star going down along Evening Star into the camp into trees 
*guruy2:lils / 
among white gum trees(10) / 
‘wonbatju ‘dzint:wint ‘ka:mindzei ba'raygei / 
at this Place (near Milingimbi) Place Place Place of the Crocodiles/ 
‘gurulwuluwala ‘karina’ mard3i ‘dzu:ripun = ‘wa: gahili 
of that Clan going down along Evening Star into the camp 


‘guruyo:lili / 
into the place of white gum trees/ 
ba'raygetju ‘wo:muleiju ‘yamiyant ‘milingimbhs / 


Place of Crocodiles Place of Evening Star(11) Place(rz) Milingimbi/ 
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‘dzu:rlpun ‘wiri:wul ‘bila ‘karina ‘va:tfan ‘wi:jinmiri 
Evening Star Evening Star because going down string long 

‘karumbarumba ‘badiwadi ‘wurlmeit ‘ka:ndziwul / 

Evening Star Evening Star Evening Star Evening Star/ 
‘durulamardji ‘badiwadt ‘dzu-rlpun ‘Ra:ndziwul = ‘yurulwuluwala 
going down along Evening Star Evening Star Evening Star Clan(12) 

‘bulmitfarawala ‘marayi:jarawala/ 


Clan Clan/ 
‘durulamard3t ‘dzu:rlpun = ‘li:alila ‘gurka:r'wulaliwala 
going down along Evening Star on to the heads uncircumcised people(r3) 
‘wulkaurawala ‘balmaliwala ‘nunbrijungala / 
Clan(13) Clan at Milingimbi Clan at Milingimbi/ 
‘kari'mardjt "ka:ndziwul = ‘dzu:rlpun ‘badiwadt ‘wurlmeit / 
going down along Evening Star Evening Star Evening Star Evening Star/ 
‘harumbarumba ‘li:alili ‘gunimbal'wala ‘bundiju:rawala ‘keimeraniwala/ 
Evening Star on to the heads head man(14) head man head man/ 
Vali ‘mandztkaiwala ‘karumbarumba ‘wurlmeit / 


on to the heads of Sandfly Clan people Evening Star Evening Star/ 
‘karina’ mard3t ‘guruy?:lilt ‘milingimbi.ju/ 
going down along into place of white gums at Milingimbi/ 


Note.— (1) In this context, ‘karumbarumba has its alternative meaning of Evening 


Star. This is the case here with a number of words which alternatively 
refer to the lily or the lotus. 

(2) The Evening Star, associated as it is with the lotus plant, is supple- 
mentary to the Moon; it is sent out by Spirit people from the west, 
just as the Morning Star is sent out by ‘du:a moiety spirits from Ba’ralku 
in the east. The Star itself, the lotus flower, is sent out attached to 
a long string, one end of which is held by a ‘jiritfa moiety spirit. Not 
one, but dozens of stars, are sent out on these strings: one for the 
Caledon Bay area, another for Yirrkalla, another for Arnhem Bay, for 
Elcho Island, Milingimbi, and so on. 

(3) The Evening Star, like the lily, possesses a “ stalk”’; this is the long 
string by which the Spirits of the west send it out. 

(4) Ie. shining back to there (Milingimbi). 

(5) ‘Wu:lamba is a collective tribal term for all the clans of this region, 
irrespective of their linguistic grouping. Vide main text. 

(6) When the Star is at his highest, the string is long ; as it comes closer to 
the horizon, the string is shortened. 

(7) Or of Lotus Root: near Milingimbi. These are places near and around 
Milingimbi Island and the adjacent mainland. 

(8) ‘buku, head or forehead. 

(9) This was a ‘Wonguri Head man, who died at Milingimbi about the time 
the Mission station was founded. The Star shines on the forehead of 
this man. 

(10) Shining on the gum trees and whitening their trunks. 
(11) East of Milingimbi, on the mainland towards Elcho Island. 
(12) Ie. the Evening Star ‘‘ goes through those people.” 
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(13) I.e. those in the direction of Goulbourn Island: the ‘Mauy, 'Gunwiygu, 
‘Gunbalan, and so on. 


(14) This head man was at Milingimbi but is now dead, a sister’s daughter's 
son of the head man mentioned above (Vide Note 9). 


General Translation. 


Up and up soars the evening Star, hanging there in the sky. 

Men watch it, at the place of the Dugong and of the Clouds, and of the Evening 
Star, 

A long way off, at the place of Mist, of Lilies and of the Dugong. 

The Lotus, the Evening Star, hangs there on its long stalk, held by the Spirits. 

It shines on that place of the Shade, on the Dugong place, and on to the Moonlight 
clay pan... 

The Evening Star is shining, back towards Milingimbi, and over the 'Wu:lamba 
people... 

Hanging there in the distance, towards the place of the Dugong, 

The place of the Eggs, of the Tree-Limbs-Rubbing-Together, and of the Moonlight 
clay pan... 

Shining on its short stalk, the Evening Star, always there at the clay pan, at the 
place of the Dugong.. . 

There, far away, the long string hangs at the place of the Evening Star, the place of 
Lilies. : 

Away there at Milingimbi . . . at the place of the Full Moon, 

Hanging above the head of that 'Wonguri tribesman : 

The Evening Star goes down across the camp, among the white gum trees. . . 

Far away, in those places near Milingimbi.. . 

Goes down among the ‘I)urulwulu people, towards the camp and the gum trees, 

At the place of the Crocodiles, and of the Evening Star, away towards Milingimbi. . . 

The Evening Star is going down, the Lotus Flower on its stalk. . . 

Going down among all those western clans. . . 

It brushes the heads of the uncircumcised people. . . 

Sinking down in the sky, that Evening Star, the Lotus. . . 

Shining on to the foreheads of all those headmen. . 

On to the heads of all those Sandfly people. . . 

It sinks there into the place of the white gum trees, at Milingimbi. 


RONALD M. BERNDT. 
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THE PLACE OF FOOD IN THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE TANGA 
By F. L. S. BELL 
ening (Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 3) 


FEASTING AND FEEDING 

its. So far we have been concerned with activities which are directly related to the 

light food quest, that is to say, with the production and distribution of food. In this 

concluding section, I propose to consider the question of food consumption and to é 
amba see how closely the satisfaction of physiological needs is related to the growth of 

cultural values. 4 
Appetite is defined as the desire to satisfy certain natural necessities, especially 
light that of hunger. It is a basic physiological trait of profound cultural significance. 
This is especially so in a primitive community where the most important institutions 
the are concerned with the ownership and distribution of food supplies. As Dr. Audrey 
Richards has so clearly put it, ‘“‘ The emotional life of primitive man is chiefly 
e of dominated by his nutritive desires and anxieties. His relations with other members 
of his community are, in fact, determined very largely by his alimentary needs and 
food itself, as the object of such a keen and varied interest, becomes the centre of 
complex values in his social life.’’** 


tats 


= THE DIET 

Pes, The foods generally available have already been described in detail. What 

is now desired is a description of the attitude of the native towards food in general 

and of how age and ritual condition cause him to discriminate between particular ~ 
varieties of food. 

A brief glance at the language shows us immediately that food stands apart from 
all other objects. The possessive case has two forms, one in respect of detached 
objects such as ornaments, canoe paddles, nets and other such pieces of property, 
and another in respect of personal names, parts of the body, ancestral ghosts and 
other similar possessions. The latter form is always used in referring to one’s food.*® 
The native classifies his food with the most intimate of his possessions. 

This belief is again reflected in his attitude towards food remnants. Once he 
has commenced to eat a piece of food, he must either consume it entirely or be most 
careful to conceal the remainder in such a way that an evilly disposed person cannot 
obtain possession of it. Such a fragment is regarded as just as much a part of the 
body of the eater as a clipping of hair from his head or any other of his body leavings. 


*8 A. I. Richards, Hunger and Work in a Savage Tribe. London, 1932, p. 14. 
* For example, tintol kia:ng, lit. “‘ shell-disk/mine, but puk lis ai-a:ng, lit. ‘‘ pudding-mine.” 
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Among my earliest impressions of village life was hearing my neighbour 
Funmatbau break out into spontaneous song whenever he saw a quantity of food 
being carried through the village. Again and again I witnessed similar reactions in 
other villages to the passage of food en masse. The food carriers themselves were 
generally decked out in their gayest ornaments and were by no means backward in 


informing all within sight and hearing of the quantity of food they were carrying and 
to whom it was being sent. 


It is hardly necessary, in a study of feeding and feasting in Melanesia, to note the 
fact that food display is an important part of every feast. But in gathering informa- 
tion on this subject I was told a strange tale which emphasizes in no uncertain manner 
the intrinsic social value of a fine display of food. My informant was a very old man 
named Kibisau who explained to me that, in the days when there was real and violent 
hostility between the clans on the island and it was impossible for him, as the head 
of a clan sub-division responsible for arranging an important funeral feast, to obtain a 
sufficient quantity of coconuts, he placed a ritual ban on a grove of fut trees (Bar- 
ringtonia A siatica) near his beach village. The fruit of these trees, although poisonous, 
bears a close resemblance to the coconut. On the day of the feast the ban on the fut 
trees was lifted, and many hundreds of these inedible pseudo-coconuts were collected 
and substituted for coconuts. They were distributed in the same way as real coconuts 


would have been and altogether assumed the ritual function of the real nuts throughout 
the whole ceremony. 


A further example of the essential part played by food in the ritual life of these 
people was made known to me on the occasion of the funeral of Sa:kot. This man 
belonged to a very small and dying clan called Eski, and I noticed that the few 
womenfolk present at the ceremony were dry-eyed and silent instead of weeping and 
wailing as is customary on such occasions. I asked a bystander why the women were 
not wailing and was told that the two brothers of the dead man had ordered them to 
remain silent. I again asked why such an order was given. It was explained to me 
that as Fun Eski was a very small clan with only a few pigs, it would be wrong to allow 
the women to wail and perhaps attract other women who would join them in bewailing 
the dead and then not be able to compensate them by distributing portions of pig. 
The two brothers would be very ashamed at such a public exhibition of poverty. 
Here then we have two instances of the lack of an essential food item leading to a 
positive modification of an important rite. It is indeed difficult to say whether the 
ritual necessities of this culture have had more influence upon the production of 
its food or whether the food supply has chiefly determined the tempo of its ritual 
life. 

From earliest childhood the Tangan learns that food is one of the few things 
which he is obliged to share freely with friend and stranger alike. I have never 
seen a native host fail to present a visitor to his house, no matter how casual the call 
may have been, with a platter of food, nor have I failed to observe that, on leaving the 
house, the visitor carried away some small item of food. On more than one occasion 
my servant Bidlik complained to me that he had been eaten out of house and home 
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by a stream of visitors. Although his mother used to bring him loads of food, he 
often did not have enough to make up a decent meal for himself and his wife when 
evening came. When I suggested that the obvious thing to do was to refuse to share 
his food with others when the supply became too low, he merely smiled and shrugged 
his shoulders. He knew that he only had to walk over to the next house in the village 
and be invited to dine with the occupants without the least trouble or embarrassment. 
He also knew that his neighbour would not dare to refuse him a meal. Meanness is a 
social crime of the first magnitude and the appropriate punishment is always public 
obliquy. 

This strictly enforced rule of social behaviour is one of the first rules learned by 
the child ; a fact which was impressed upon me by an incident which occurred during 
the initial week of my stay. Filaukep, a neighbour, was seated outside the men’s 
house watching his young son of about a year and a half at play with another little 
boy about six months older. I saw him select a ripe areca nut from his basket and 
proceed to remove the outer skin with his strong teeth. He then gave the skin to his 
young son to chew, at the same time telling the child to give half of it to his playmate, 
explaining that the other boy belonged to a friendly clan and that one must always 
share one’s food with a friend. Here we have a case where instruction in the funda- 
mentals of hospitality is associated with the education of the child in the basic kinship 
groupings of his culture. 

Even as the possession of food carries with it an obligation to share it with others, 
so the acceptance of food from another is not without its obligatory aspects. I shall 
give but two widely different examples of the working of this social law. The first 
relates to the practice of infant betrothal. 

Many Tangan children are betrothed to each other in earliest infancy—indeed, 
often before they are born—and an essential feature of the betrothal pact is the gift 
by the mother of the male child to the mother of the female child of a quantity of 
special food. It is to be carefully noted, as my native informant pointed out, that 
the child as well as the mother shares in this gift of food. The natives believe that 
the food becomes an integral part of the mother’s milk and that the child, by drinking 
the milk, participates in the gift. In later years the boy and the girl openly share 
each other’s food and continue to do so until arrangements for their marriage are 
finally made. The mutual acceptance of food by the affianced pair is believed to 
create such a bond of intimacy between them that their formal union in marriage 
would appear to be no more than a social recognition of an already existing 
partnership. 

My second example also has to do with the acceptance of food by a woman from 
aman. However, whereas our first example concerned food gifts between a boy and 
a girl who stood in the correct marriage relationship the one to the other and whose 
association with each other had been socially recognized and formally endorsed by the 


_ On several occasions the ungenerous behaviour of a certain person has been publicly 
discussed in my presence, and I have even been warned against having any dealings with him. 
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community, our second case concerns the indiscriminate acceptance of food by an 
adult female from any man other than her husband or close non-taboo relative, 
In all such cases the woman immediately brands herself as a wanton, and the term 
for a woman of loose morals is “‘ one who accepts food on the road from any man.” 
Taking food in these circumstances is regarded by the man as consent to intercourse, 


It is an obligation acknowledged by women and freely availed of by men in search of 
extra-marital pleasures. 


It should be apparent by this that food is something more than a substance used 
to satisfy hunger, that even as a mental concept it has the power of arousing special 
social sentiments and that as a real object it has an important place in the ritual life 
of these people. The importance of its bearing upon the growth of kinship sentiments 
is revealed by examining the diet of the Tangan family beginning with that of its 
youngest members. 


The term for mother’s milk is da:n ’n sus, literally ‘‘ water/of the/breasts,” 
and it is open to doubt whether the natives regard it as a food. I would say that in 
their eyes it has little or no nutritive value because within a month or six weeks of 
birth a baby is fed on a pre-masticated mixture of sweet potatoes, banana and 
coconut jelly which is introduced into the child’s mouth by means of the tongue and 
lips of either of its parents. As soon as the child gets its first teeth, it is given sweet 
potato to chew. Although the mother’s milk is not regarded as a body-building 
food, yet it is believed that it provides a yery close link between the mother and the 
child ; and if a mother becomes ill whilst suckling her child and the latter contracts 
the illness, it is believed that the milk was the medium by which the illness was 
passed from mother to child. One mother told me that although she liked smoking 
she intended to refrain until her child was “ big lik lik,” i.e. about eighteen months 
old. Indeed, when a child is a little older than this it is not unusual for a mother to 
let it take a few puffs at a cigar or a suck at its father’s pipe. I have even seen 
children of three chewing away at the skin of areca nut with the open approval of 
their parents. 

Fathers are extremely attached to their young children, and it is usual for male 
children between the ages of three and seven to accompany their fathers to feasts 
and to participate with them in a meal of pork and yams. While there are no dietary 
distinctions due to sex among small children, little girls generally have to wait until 
their father brings a piece of pig home from a feast before they get their first taste of 
pork. 

Weaning takes place approximately three years after birth and is generally 
associated with the birth of another child, in whose favour the older child resigns, of 
his own accord, possession of the mother’s breasts. There is never any attempt to 
force a child away from his mother’s breasts, and the fact that a three-year-old 
abandons them of his own accord is believed by the natives to be due to his fear of 


401 My boy, Bidlik, in referring to a neighbour's errant wife, often used to say to me: “ You 
know, the one who eats on the road.” 
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the as yet unborn child stirring within the mother’s body. One informant told me 
that a mother, heavy with child, was inclined to be afraid of feeding her last child. 
If a mother is unable to suckle her child, this duty is undertaken by one of her sisters, 
her husband’s mother, or a close relative who stands in either of these relations to 
her. In such cases the child is weaned forcibly as soon as it gets two teeth and is 
put on a diet of green coconut juice, coconut jelly, rain water and cooked bananas. 
Until a child is weaned the mother is the obvious centre of its affections, and 
the bond between mother and child is largely based on the fact that it is dependent 
on her for food. At the same time a strong child-to-father sentiment is built up, 
this being again based principally on the part played by the father in feeding. So 
far as the young child is concerned, the recognition that either or both parents stand 
in a relationship to him different from that of any other persons in the village is 
consequent upon the exclusive part played by them in providing him with food. 


After weaning and up to the age of eight years, children eat the same food as 
their parents and rarely eat a meal apart from them. However, in the case of male 
children, the act of weaning is associated with residence among the men of the settle- 
ment in the men’s house. It is therefore an important stage in the child’s develop- 
ment as a social being. Instead of running to his mother for comfort, he now turns 
towards his father, or more often his father’s father. He plays less often with his 
sisters, and by the time he is nine years old he has joined a gang of village boys ranging 
up to fourteen years of age. As a member of this age group he becomes, to a certain 
extent, independent of his mother and father as food providers and learns that there 
are other relatives in distant villages who will not deny him food and even send him 
away with presents for his parents. While ranging the jungle, the older boys teach 
him how to trap birds and gather edible fruits and nuts. He learns how to spear fish 
and catch turtles and, by helping at feasts, how to prepare the various dishes for the 
oven. Indeed, almost every step in his progress towards adult status is associated 
with a change in his nutritional life. 


However, such changes are not only concomitant with changes in age. Diet 
is also apt to alter in accordance with ritual condition. Any events which disturb 
the solidarity of the kinship group, such as the death of one of the members or of a 
member of the totemic species associated with it, or any forms of behaviour, such as 
undue familiarity between certain relatives, which threaten to undermine its solidarity, 
are accompanied by a number of food taboos. 


The most effective method of expressing personal sorrow and of recognizing 
social loss upon the death of a relative is for the bereaved ones to accept a radical 
change in their normal diet. In the case of the death of a man, his wife, sons, sister’s 
sons and their wives, along with the corresponding female members of the family, 
deny themselves the pleasure of eating any of the foods usually eaten, such as pig, 
fish, sweet potatoes, yams and taro, and live on a diet mainly consisting of uncul- 
tivated green vegetables and shellfish. With the exception of the widow, who 
strictly adheres to this diet for a period of anything from five to ten years, the relatives 
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suffer the personal inconvenience and social discomfort of unsavoury meals for at 
least one year. One of my informants quite openly and without any prompting 
on my part said that “to eat ordinary food would remind them too much of the 
deceased food provider.” 


In the same way, a belief in totemic identity with a natural species is associated 
with a taboo on the use of members of the species as food.* As one member of the 
Tasik clan put it : kika i ka:ltu lo, “ my totem animal the parrot /is/a man/as Iam” ; 
so that to eat a member of one’s own totem species would be equivalent to eating a 
member of one’s own clan. In this instance, the alteration in the diet enjoined by 
totemic law has the function of strengthening the ties of kinship in that the prohibition 
against eating a particular variety of food applies only to a particular section of the 
community. 

The most stringent of all kinship taboos is that which exists between a sister 
and a brother. It is the basic kinship taboo from which all other taboos of this 
character derive their force. One of its principal manifestations is the avoidance by 
the one of all contact with food which has been gathered or prepared by the other. 
A classificatory sister may cook a meal for her classificatory brother, but in order to 
avoid an unpleasant situation she must give it to a third party with instructions to 


hand it over. The man then accepts the food as a gift not from his classificatory sister 
but from the third party. 


On more than one occasion, whilst present at a feast, I have seen natives refuse 
to eat any of the rich food piled high before them. On inquiring why they behaved 
in this manner I was informed that their mother’s brother was host and that they 
could not eat in his presence, although there was no objection to their taking such 
food away and eating it at home. Perhaps the best evidence of the strength and 
reality of these kinship taboos is afforded by an incident told me by a native who, in 
company with several close relatives, had been blown out of his course whilst on a 
canoe voyage to Feni. The crew consisted of Tengpwunpwun, who was my 
informant’s mother’s brother, Milasiaro his father, Kiapselin his brother, and Neda 
his mother’s brother’s son. Four coconuts only were taken as emergency rations, 
and as the voyage lasted five days and the canoe drifted 160 miles before stranding 
on the Carteret Group, one can imagine how the little band suffered from hunger and 
thirst. When they came to the last coconut, my informant drank first and then 
handed it to his brother. Kiapselin then passed the nut to Neda, but although the 
latter was almost dying of thirst, he refused to drink from a nut with which both his 
cross-cousins had made contact. They pressed him to drink, however, and after 
crying at the disgrace of his action, he gave in. Tengpwunpwun then took the nut 
from his son Neda and after a little coaxing, he too took his fill. There remained 


12 For a more complete account of these taboos, see my “‘ Avoidance in Tanga,’”’ Oceania, 
Vol. VI, p. 197. 
4 This does not apply to members of the Fasambo clan, whose totem animal is the pig, 


although there is a general taboo on eating one’s own pig or a pig tended by a member of one’s 
own immediate family group. 
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Milasiaro, but he refused to drink as the nut had been pressed to the lips of his wife’s 
brother Tengpwunpwun. He said that he preferred death to the shame of such an 
action. Eventually, after hours of pleading, he broke down and, to the accompani- 
ment of much weeping and self-condemnatory wailing, drank. 


From the foregoing, it should be obvious that in certain circumstances food has a 
value which cannot be estimated in terms of calories and vitamins and that the ritual 
condition of the consumer has a marked effect upon the nature of his diet. 

In all those situations which involve the intervention of the supernatural, such 
as the employment of magic in gardening, canoe building, love making, fighting, 
fishing, voyaging and a host of other activities the ultimate outcome of which is 
shrouded in fear, danger and uncertainty, there is an accompanying prohibition 
against the consumption of food by the operator and often by the other persons 
participating. In like manner, wherever there is the likelihood of foodstuffs having 
come into contact with the evil spirits Tara or Madas or with a menstruating woman, 
the head of a male or the buttocks of a female, there is a strict prohibition on con- 
sumption. 

A feature of the initiation rites connected with admission into the Sokapana 
secret society™ is the imposition of a taboo on smoking or chewing betel and on eating 
any rich foods such as pig, cuscus, fish or ripe coconuts for a period of ten days. 
Students of the flute, the syrinx and the Jew’s-harp are likewise prohibited from 
eating anything but a small meal in the evening while undergoing tuition. 

When suckling her new-born baby, a nursing mother has to be most careful of 
her diet.1°5 She cannot eat any sea foods because of the possibility of their being 
imbued with harm by the evil sea spirit Madas, nor can she indulge in pork, yams, 

uncooked fruit or nuts or spring water because of the possibility of these things 
having come into contact with the evil bush spirit Tara. For the same reason, the 
flesh of all reptiles is forbidden because of their magical association with Tara. 

During menstruation a woman refrains from handling or cooking food for the 
use of other members of the family. If married she has no contact whatever with 
her husband until the flow ceases. He cooks his own food or relies upon other non- 
taboo members of his family. (In some cases he may relax to the extent of accepting 
food cooked by his wife through a third party.) Allied to this type of prohibition 
is the taboo on eating any food upon which a woman has sat or which has merely 
been declared as having come into contact with the buttocks of a woman. Comple- 
mentary to this prohibition is that which renders taboo any food which has touched 
the top of a man’s head or which has merely been claimed to have been upon his 
head. 

All of these taboos are in constant operation and must be considered in any 
attempt to get a picture of the normal habits of the people. It is not enough to 


104 For a full account of these rites, see my ‘‘ Sokapana: A Melanesian Secret Society,” 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, Vol. LXV, pp. 311-341. 


105 See “‘ Avoidance Situation in Tanga,’’ Oceania, Vol. VI, p. 192, for full details. 
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work out a table of available foodstuffs and a series of typical menus : we must realize 
that eating habits are to a large extent conditioned by magico-religious beliefs and 
their kinship sentiments. 


THE MEAL 


The art of cooking has a mythological basis. The natives believe that until 
fire was discovered on the island of Nekin!* many generations ago, the ancestral diet 
comprised raw fish,’ uncooked fruits and vegetables, wild nuts and green coconut 
juice. The story of the momentous discovery of fire concerns a young Boieng mother 
who suspended her baby daughter in its bark cloth sling from a low stump in the 
jungle while she was gathering berries. On a tree near by she saw an eagle at rest. 
In mocking tones she called out to the bird to come down from its perch and relieve 
her of her little daughter. The bird uttered a cry but did not attempt to leave its 
perch whilst she was in sight. However, as soon as she wandered off into the jungle 
it swooped down and, picking the child up in its talons, flew off in a southerly direction. 
On discovering that the child was gone, the mother began to cry and her husband ran 
up to find out what was wrong. She told him that an eagle had flown off with their 
baby daughter in his talons. The man scanned the southern horizon and just 
managed to catch sight of the bird before it disappeared behind Malendok Island. 


The eagle flew on and on until it arrived at its home. It made a nest in a very 
tall tree and fed the little girl every day on raw fish. As the years passed, the girl 
began to tire of this monotonous diet and asked the eagle, who was by this time her 
husband, to prepare the fish in a different way. In response to her pleadings, the 
eagle flew off to another place far far away where the sun came very close to the 
ground, so close indeed that dry sticks began to burn with the heat. The eagle saw 
smoke arising from this place and so knew that it had arrived at the land of fire. It 
swooped down and, grabbing up a piece of burning wood, turned for home and duly 
arrived back at the nest with fire. The wife made up a fire on one of the branches of 
the tree and kept it alive by adding pieces of dead wood. She then cooked herself a 
meal of fish. This was the first cooked meal ever prepared in Tanga. 


The woman gave birth to a daughter, and this child used to cry as all babies do. 
These human cries, coming from a nest in a tall tree, attracted the attention of some 
men who were hunting in the jungle below. They tried to climb up but the tree was 
too high. 


In the meantime the father of the girl who had been stolen by the eagle had 
searched the whole of Malendok Island for his daughter without success. The people 
of Lif and Tefa, two other islands south of Malendok, heard of his search and sent 
word that there were many eagles’ nests on the islet of Nekin. The father thereupon 
gathered his male relatives and went thither, where he was told the story of the 


16 A tiny islet twelve miles south-west of Boieng Island. 


107 My informants told me that even to this day the inhabitants of the Mortlocks, the Tasmans 
and Nuguria eat raw fish. 
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crying baby and the eagle’s nest. On arriving at the tall tree in which his daughter 
was living, he scaled it with the aid of a ladder made from another tall tree; but 
still he could not reach the nest. He then obtained a long bamboo pole and, climbing 
to the top of his ladder, placed the pole beside the nest and called out to his daughter. 
She spoke and told him that she had a little daughter. He then returned to the 
ground and offered the child in marriage to any man who would ascend and bring them 
both down. One young man accepted the challenge and eventually reached the 
nest. The eagle came and perched on the top of the tree. 

The young man’s first question on reaching the nest was: “ What is this here 
which is hot and in which you have placed your fish ?’’ The woman explained that 
it was a fire on which all foods could be cooked. On descending to the ground with 
the woman and her baby, he also brought down the fire. The father took his daughter 
and grand-daughter back to Boieng along with the precious fire, and from this all the 
fires in all the houses in Boieng originated. 

The significance of this fire myth in connection with our present investigation 
is that the sole use to which the fire was put in the myth, and apparently the only 
meaning and chief value it had for these people, was to prepare cooked food. 

The number of meals taken and the periods of the day devoted to formal eating 
are subject to much variation. Apart from the principal meal, which is taken in the 
evening, there is no strict adherence to a time-table. The state of the weather, 
the demands of the garden or of ceremonial necessity often cause delays in the pre- 
paration of meals or even result in their omission from the schedule of daily activities. 
However, the first of the day is generally taken within an hour of rising and may 
either be eaten before leaving for work in the gardens or, if it is the planting season, 
after having done about an hour’s work. This always consists of cold vegetables 
left over from the previous evening. A man and his wife and such other members 
of the household as are working in the vicinity may often have two or three such 
meals before leaving for home about mid-afternoon. When the household family 
group includes children who are not young enough to be left alone in the house and 
not old enough to be useful in the garden, a supply of prepared food is always left 
for them, and they may either eat this cold or have it warmed up. At all events, the 
wherewithal to prepare a meal or meals is always provided, and, as is often the case, 
if the children do not use what is left for them, preferring to beg from a relative in 
another settlement rather than go to the trouble of cooking themselves, their parents 
scold them for not eating it and warn them gainst begging.’* 

Between harvests, when work in the garden is at a minimum and the womenfolk 
are able to finish gathering their provisions before noon, a midday meal is generally 
taken. This too may only be a cold snack, but more often consists of relics of the 
previous evening’s meal garnished with a few bananas and fish or a piece of pork 


108 This is not a warning in respect of all relatives, but against certain relatives in favour of 
others. By this means the child receives one of his first lessons in the peculiar obligations of 
kinship. 
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cooked over the open fire in the women’s house (fudungkur). No special oven or fire 
is ever made to prepare this meal in the middle of the day. 

The principal meal and, in fact, the only one for which any elaborate preparations 
are made, is that taken just before sunset. The constituents are foods which have 
been gathered that day, or sometimes, the day before from the sea, the jungle, the 
garden or the food storehouse. 

The adult male takes almost no part in the machinery of household meal pre- 
paration.“® He may provide a few fish occasionally or a portion of pig or cuscus 
presented to him at a ceremonial feast, but this is the limit of his direct contribution. 
If he is the father of a young child, then it may be contended that his chief work is 
minding the baby. This is the time, in the late afternoon, when he takes his little 
son or daughter in his arms and either sings him to sleep with improvised lullabies or 
plays with him. 

It is the particular duty of the children of the household to gather the firewood. 
In fact, this duty is the first of many such household chores imposed upon a child. 
It is his introduction to the discipline of family life. These people give no thought 
to the conservation of fuel against future requirements, except that, during the worst 
part of the rainy season, they may collect and dry to-day sufficient for use to-morrow. 
Normally, the task is a daily one. The youngest child is first taught the art of 
selecting the right kind of kindling from the heaps of driftwood cast up on the beach, 
and when he grows older he accompanies his elder brother to the jungle and there 
learns that the wood of gilgil, tilis, utur and paukita trees is the most suitable fuel 
for cooking purposes. 

To the little girls of the family is assigned the duty of collecting wild taro or 
banana or dengmat leaves with which to cover the oven and serve the dish. They 
are also expected to fill the cooking pots with salt or fresh water when required 
and to help their brothers husk the green drinking coconuts in readiness. The 
cooking pots consist of sections of green bamboo cut off in such a way that each nodal 
division makes a water-tight container into which smalb pieces of vegetable or fish 
or meat are stuffed and sealed off by a stopper of green leaves. 

The regular forenoon task of every woman, no matter how intemperate the 
weather or what other obligations she may have incurred, is the collection of sufficient 
food for the evening. This involves, in most cases, a long trek to the food storehouse 
beside the garden enclosure, the selection of a suitable variety of tubers, the gathering 
of some fruit either cultivated or uncultivated, the gathering of edible leaves of the 
spinach type, and at least once a week the cutting of a length of green bamboo. 
She receives no assistance from the men of the household in any of these duties” 
and is entirely responsible for everything. 


8 In marked contrast to the part taken by him in preparing the ceremonial meal or feast. 


140 In a polygamous household the wives share equally in this work of meal preparation and 
provide part of the meal from their own store of food. 
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When the necessary firewood has been collected, the job of preparing the oven 
(are) is commenced. A shallow circular depression about three feet in diameter and 
a foot deep is scooped out and a layer of small pieces of fossilized coral from the bush, 
this not being as friable as reef coral, is laid along the bottom and sides. A piece of 
tinder in the form of teased-out coconut palm spathe is then placed in the centre of 
the depression and small pieces of kindling laid over the top. A burning ember from 
the open fire in the women’s house is then applied, and as soon as the kindling wood 
has caught alight large billets of wood are quickly laid above it. On top of the wood 
a layer of large pieces of bush coral or basalt, imported from the neighbouring volcanic 
island of Malendok, is also quickly placed. The oven is then left for an hour or so 
until the top layer of oven stones is red hot. Perhaps a couple of bamboos containing 
yams or pork are wedged between the side of the oven and the cooking stones and 
allowed to simmer while the fire is heating up the stones, but generally speaking no 
cooking is done on the open fire. 

The oven is built in the open just outside the women’s house and may or may not 
have a rough leaf awning built over it as a protection against rain. The same site is 
used over and over again, as are the cooking stones, which, if they are of imported 
basalt, are carefully laid aside when the oven is dismantled. 

As soon as the top layer of stones has become very hot, they are moved to the 
side with bamboo tongs, and the remaining wood ashes are scraped out. The oven 
now has a lining of very hot stones upon which is spread a layer of green leaves. 
Prepared tubers of taro, sweet potatoes and yam are then laid on top and covered 
with another layer of green leaves. The large hot stones which were moved to the 
side of the oven are now replaced and another layer of leaves is strewn over them. 
The smaller vegetables, bamboos containing fish or fowl, puddings and all other such 
dishes are then placed on top of the stones and covered with a layer of leaves or even 
a piece of freshly cut bark. The sand or earth which was first scooped out is then 
spread over the oven so that not even a wisp of steam can escape. Everything is 
now left for a couple of hours. 

In order to give the reader some idea of the variety of food dishes available to 
these people, the following menus™ can be accepted as typical fare in most households. 

It will be observed that there are three courses which are basic, the shellfish and 
crustacea course, the tuberous-vegetable course, and the green-vegetable course. 
The fruit and nut courses are quite commonly included but they are not regarded 
as part of the regular make-up of the daily meal. The inclusion of fish and meat 
courses is subject to seasonal variation. The comparative intensity of the ceremonial 
life also affects the meat content. Many families do not taste meat, more particularly 
pork, for six months at a stretch and only then if the male members are invited to a 
ceremonial feast or are keen and experienced fishermen or fowlers. 

Whilst the oven stones are being heated, the dishes comprising the meal are 
being prepared. All vegetables are washed and scraped and, if required, cut into 


111 See Fig. 17, ‘“‘ Table of Typical Menus.” 
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sections on any conveniently exposed part of the reef opposite to the family settle- 
ment : a practice which ensures the speedy and natural disposal of rubbish by tidal 
action. The only domestic utensils used are knives and scrapers of wood and shell 
and baskets of cane and leaf ih which the food is transported from storehouse to 
kitchen. The former articles are carefully preserved in a special basket (panki 
sepsep, lit. ‘‘ scraper basket ’’) while the latter are thrown away after they have served 
their immediate purpose. The job of making these leaf carrying baskets (pakalun 
ta:li, ‘‘ wallaby heads ”’) is one of the early morning daily tasks of the children. 

Yam, taro and sweet potato tubers are scraped with a shell knife (puk bio) 
made from a single valve of a fresh-water mollusc with a lustrous pearly surface 
(Cristarta plicata). The larger tubers are sometimes cut into sections, especially 
when the recipe requires them to be cooked in a bamboo, but the general practice 
is to cook them whole. The native likes his portions large, and, sweet though they 
be, all small tubers are invariably set aside for the pigs. Birds and animals are 
always carefully gutted before being wrapped in leaves and placed in the oven. 
However, except in the case of large specimens, no attempt is made to scale or clean 
fish before cooking. 

If reference is made to the “ Table of Typical Menus,” it will be observed that by 
far the greater number of food courses require a minimum of preparation. They 
consist of a single food item which has been washed and cleaned, placed in a leaf or 
bamboo container and put in the oven. However, there are a number of composite 
dishes which require more elaborate preparation, and I shall now give details of a 
few of the more popular varieties. 

Grated Yam Pudding (Puk Sina:m). This dish is always served at every feast 
and is perhaps the most popular composite dish prepared for consumption at the 
ordinary household meal. Jngredients: Yams (sina:m) and ripe coconuts (Au).™* 
Method : Shred the kernel of one ripe coconut with a shell scraper (si#) into a bark 
disk (piok). Have sufficient grass strips (siksik) and tapik leaves ready to make up 
thirty small pudding bundles.“* Remove the outer skins of two dozen yams and cut 
into sections. Scrape each section into a wet, doughy mass, add a sprinkle of shredded 
ku and transfer to a double thickness of taptk leaves. Fold the leaves over on them- 
selves and tie the top of the bundle with a piece of stkstk fibre, then bite off surplus 
portion of leaves. Each bundle should measure about twelve inches by four inches 
and should contain about eight ounces of pudding. Place in oven and bake until 
outer leaf is charred. Serve hot. 

Shredded Sweet Potato Pudding (Pata:l). This pudding is generally made for 
immediate consumption by or immediate distribution to any guests who may be 


"2 A ku is a nut which has ripened on the palm and fallen to the ground ; a Awlaw is an unripe 
nut used for drinking purposes, and a pol is a kt which has been allowed to germinate. The frothy 
white kernel of the pol is a much esteemed delicacy. 


13 This and other recipes given here are based on the normal requirements of a family of five 
persons. It should be remembered that not all the food cooked of an evening is consumed at that 
meal. In the case of these composite dishes a housewife may only make pu sina:m once a 
week. 
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present. It is not a dish, like puk sina:m, which can be stored and eaten over a period 
of days. Ingredients : Sweet potato (imen), yams (sina:m) and ripe coconuts (kw), 
Method : Shred the kernel of two ripe coconuts into a bark dish. Have ready a 
quantity of pandanus leaves. Wash and pare about thirty potato tubers. Cut each 
tuber longitudinally and then scrape each half into a bark dish, discarding the hollow 
core left after scraping. Wash and pare six yams. Place the pandanus leaves 
over the hot stones lining the oven and pour the mixture on to the leaves. Sprinkle 
with shredded coconut and add the six yams. Fold the leaves over the pudding and 
then cover oven in usual way. Bake for two hours. 


Pounded Breadfruit Pudding (Puk bie). This is a favourite dish. The lack of 
wooden bowls in which to pound the interior of the fruit is the chief reason why it is 
not made more often. Ingredients: Fresh breadfruit, coconut juice and sugar cane 
juice. Method: Place one dozen whole breadfruit in the oven and allow to bake for 
one hour. When cooked remove skins and seeds and scrape on to a bark tray. 
Mash with a short wooden pestle and add coconut juice and sugar cane juice to taste. 
Serve whilst hot on wild-taro-leaf plates. 


Banana Pudding (Mayat na komo). This is perhaps the most popular of the 
composite fruit dishes, and since its main constituent is available to the housewife 
at all times during the year it appears fairly regularly on the household menu. 
Ingredients ; Green bananas and ripe coconut. Method: Take a small hand of green 
bananas and remove fruit. Dig a hole in the ground about 18 inches deep and line 
with bark. Place fruit in hole, cover with more bark and replace excavated earth. 
Leave for two days and then remove fruit from hole. Peel bananas and scrape on to 
tapik leaves, adding shredded coconut kernel to taste. Fold and tie leaves as in 
preparing puk sina:m and place in oven. Cook until outer leaf is charred and serve 
hot or cold. 

Shredded Fruit Pudding (Kalok). Ingredients: Green kalok fruit, lime and salt 
water. Method: Pick a sufficient number of unripe kalok and cook whole in oven. 
When cooked remove from oven and scrape interior into a banana leaf. Mix a small 
quantity of lime into the pudding and flavour with salt water. Tie up the leaf 
bundle and cook again for half an hour. Serve hot. 


Steamed Fruit Pudding (Na:sa Ba:ke). This is a favourite dish with housewives 
who do not wish to go to the trouble of making an earth oven. It may be cooked ina 
green bamboo (puksil) over the open fire (if) as well as in an oven. Ingredients: 
Green ba:ke fruit, citrus juice and salt water. Method: Take a sufficient quantity of 
unripe ba:ke fruit (having the appearance of an apple), place in a cane basket and soak 
in salt water until soft. Mash into a leaf container and cook for several hours. 
Remove packages from oven and soak in salt water again for twenty-four hours. 
Add citrus juice and transfer to bamboo cooking pots and cook over open fire or in 
oven for an hour. Serve hot in puksil. 
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Canarium Almond Pudding (Puk Lis). This is a seasonal dish eaten only in the 
months of July, August and September. It is a very rich food and is prepared 
mainly in connection with ceremonial feasts. Ingredients: Ripe canarium almonds 
and sugar cane juice or citrus juice or coconut cream. Method: Prepare sufficient 
kernels of the canarium almond for pounding in the pukertutu.“* Place in pounder 
and reduce to the consistency of a soft dough. Mix into this the juice of the sugar 
cane or alternatively the juice of a small citrus fruit of the kumquat variety. In 








Fig. 18.—Wooden mortar (pukertutu) with pestle. Height 
30 in., diameter of base 8 in., diameter of body 16 in., 
interior depth 22 in., length of pestle 36 in. 


rare cases the expressed juice and oil of a ripe coconut are added to the mixture. 
Remove the mixture from the pounder and wrap in canarium almond leaf packages. 
Place in oven and cook for an hour. Sometimes the mixture may be wrapped in a 
number of banana leaves and cooked as a single large pudding. 

I have a note to the effect that this dish had a pleasant flavour which varied 
according to the kind of leaf in which it was cooked. This is true not only of this 
particular dish but of all Tangan cooking. The leaf container in which the food is 
wrapped is an important part of the preparation and is the chief and often only way 
the people have of varying the taste of their dishes. That they appreciate good 


114 See Fig. 18. 
E 
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cooking and have certain standards of taste is aptly illustrated by these lines from a 
children’s song : 

This canarium almond pudding is not to my taste 

No, it is certainly not to my taste! 

I eat it and it is bitter and cold to the palate. 

Ah! now it tastes good, it tastes very good ! 


Paluk Nut Pudding (Kon Keke). This dish takes second place in favour to 
canarium almond pudding as a composite nut dish. It is not easily prepared and is 
more popular as a ceremonial feast dish than a household family meal dish. IJn- 
gredtents: Paluk nut kernels, mirrir leaves and salt water. Method: Dry the 
seeds of a sufficient number of paluk (a mango-like fruit) and then cook in the ashes of 
an open fire until seed case splits. Remove kernels and place in a small cane basket 
with a quantity of mirrir leaves.“5 Soak in salt water for twenty-four hours. Pound 
or scrape kernels into a leaf container and cook for an hour in oven. Serve cold. 


Da:kon Nut Pudding (Puk Da:kon). This dish is similar in composition to 
kon keke but is more easily prepared and therefore more popular as a household 
family dish. Ingredients ; Ripe da:kon seeds, grated coconut and salt water. Method: 
Gather sufficient quantity of ripe da:kon fruit. Remove fleshy outer skin and kernel 
from seed case. Pound the kernels lightly and place in salt water to soak for twenty- 
four hours. Remove from water, place a small portion in a leaf bundle with grated 
coconut to flavour and place bundles in oven. Cook for several hours and remove 
from oven when cold. 


Tau Fruit Nut Pudding (An Tau). This is made from the evil smelling fruit of 
a species of jakfruit, and, like all other dishes of a similar nature, its preparation 
demonstrates the ingenuity with which the people have overcome a chemical obstacle 
to the use of such fruit as food. Normally the kernels of da:kon, paluk and tau are 
poisonous owing to the presence of hydrocyanic acid ; but by soaking the macerated 
pulp in salt water they have been able to remove the acid and eat the kernels. 
Ingredients : Ripe tau kernels and grated coconut. Method: Take sufficient quantity 
of tau fruit. Remove outer flesh and open seed case. Remove whole kernels and 
soak in salt water for two weeks, Mash soaked nuts and add grated coconut, place in 
breadfruit leaves and cook for two hours. Serve hot or cold. 


The evening meal is always taken en famille. A man may and often does break 
his fast in the morning apart from his wife and children. He may even prefer to 
eat his midday meal in the company of his male relatives and friends inside the men’s 
house. But he invariably joins his wife and children at the end of the day. Should 
he fail to eat with his wife and publicly refuse to partake of food which she has cooked, 
it is taken for granted that he wishes to be rid of her. Just as the first formal 
acknowledgment of his marriage is his eating a meal with her in public, so the first 
formal sign of his divorce is his public refusal to eat food which she has prepared. 


416 The function of the leaves is to remove the bitter almond taste from the nut kernels. 
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Assisted by her daughter, the woman of the household uncovers the oven and 
arranges the cooked tubers and other dishes on a couple of large banana leaves to 
windward of the fire. Her young son hands his father a green drinking nut, puts one 
aside for himself and then leaves a couple beside his mother. The man of the house- 
hold makes the first selection of food and without further ado commences to eat. 
He generally has a young child astride his thigh to feed as well as himself. The 
other members of the family serve themselves and squat beside their mother on a 
low bench near the oven or, as is often the case, inside the women’s house ( fulungkur). 
If the menu includes fish, each portion is served on a small bark dish (piok). If it 
includes pork or pudding, then wild-taro leaves are used as plates. The main eating 
utensils are the fingers, but if fresh fruit is served, a coconut shell spoon (ang kaftk) 
is usually used to scoop out the inside. In the same way, when, at the end of the 
meal, the drinking nut has been emptied, it is broken open, and a chisel-shaped scraper 
(sim) made from the leg bone of a pig or a turtle is used to pry loose the sweet coconut 
jelly from the interior. 


There is a definite order in which the courses of a meal are eaten. If puk sina:m 
is served, then this is eaten first. This is followed by some shellfish or crustacea, 
then a bite of sweet potato, then some spinach, some more potato, then more shell- 
fish, then the rest of the potato, finishing up with a long drink of coconut juice and 
the tender flesh of the nut. This mode of eating is known as gemgem. 


There is little conversation during the meal, and children are required to keep, 
if not exactly silent, fairly quiet whilst their parents are eating. The only child 
exempt from this rule is the last born (teka sus). I have seen such a child, after 
being admonished by her father, run out of the house and kick the freshly cooked 
food into the sand. No attempt was made to punish the child, and when I queried 
such conduct I was merely told with a shrug of the shoulders, Singun 'm teka sus, 
“Fashion belong last born.” Children are taught not to leave any scraps of food 
about the house and to bundle up any unconsumed remnants in a leaf and throw them 
into the sea or on the rubbish heap outside the limits of the family settlement. 


If there is a male guest present, then he is always served first and invariably 
carries away with him more food that he has consumed. The host always sees him 
off the limits of the settlement and often walks part of the way home with him. 
Unless he is staying the night, he generally leaves before darkness sets in, for there is 
a fear of the dark and its attendant evil spirits. 

For perhaps an hour after the meal a man sits beside his wife on the boraw (a 
bamboo bench outside the women’s house) and gossips about the events of the day. 
They may be joined by another couple or by some non-taboo relatives from the 
men’s house. When talk has ceased and the oven embers have grown cold, the 
woman gathers up any cooked food surplus to immediate requirements, places it in a 
basket, and hangs it from the rafters of her sleeping quarters. 

Briefly summarizing this discussion of the meal and its social implications, | 
think it is apparent that, from the point of view of the child, even after he has been 
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weaned, the mother retains her position in the cultural foreground as the chief food 
provider. There is even mythological warrant for the association of the mother 
rather than the father with the preparation of cooked food. Children learn that 
there are other sources of food supply available to them through people who are on 
terms of affection with their mother and that the degree of hospitality shown them 
by such people varies with the degree of affection existing between the latter and 
their mother, but, whilst their mother lives, she continues to function, even when 
they marry, as the most dependable source of supply. 

The parts played by the children of the household in the preparation of the meal 
serve as an introduction to the duties and responsibilities of adult life. They also 
apprise the child of the fact, for the first time in his life, that certain duties such as 
collecting leaves for the oven, filling the bamboos and scraping taro may only be per- 
formed by girls, while other duties such as climbing palms for nuts and gathering 
firewood are reserved for boys. In other words, the sexual division of labour, in 
fact the idea of labour as such, is associated in the child’s mind primarily with the 
collection of food and the preparation of the family meal. 

The realization that his mother and father and brothers and sisters together 
form a distinct social group with which he identifies himself rather than with any 
other similar group in the community—the knowledge that he is a member of a 
certain individual family group—comes to the child as a result of being summoned 
every evening to eat a formal meal with that group. The unit is thought of by the 
child chiefly in terms of its nutritional function. 

The principal conclusion to be drawn from this consideration of the meal and 
the part played in its preparation and consumption by the individual members of 
the family group is that it is a social institution of great importance in the development 
of the kinship sentiments. One notes how these sentiments have their origin in the 
actions and behaviour of those who participate in the family meal. 


THE FEAST 


The presentation and distribution of food to a formally assembled group and its 
consumption by that group is a basic feature of all Melanesian cultures. The feast 
is a social mechanism which pervades the whole of the ritual life of the native. In 
most cases it is difficult to distinguish it from the rite of which it is a part, and therefore 
no attempt will be made here to describe the various forms of the feast.“* All that 
I intend to discuss here is the effect which this institution has upon the general 
behaviour pattern of native life. 

There is one item of food—the flesh of the pig—which is nearly always the 
principal course at every feast and which demands special knowledge on the part of 
the person or persons preparing it for consumption. Pigs awaiting slaughter are 
always placed on display an hour and a half to two hours before being killed. They 


116 In the belief that it is more fitting to describe the feast which accompanies a rite along 
with the account of the rite itself. 
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are carried into the village by means of a decorated pole (kip), which is passed through 
their tethered legs. They are then laid in a row in the shade, or, if there is no natural 
shade, they are sheltered from the direct beams of the sun by being covered with 
coconut palm leaves. When the time for despatch arrives, the carrying pole is 
slipped from between the two front legs and the pig is lifted so that it hangs suspended 
by its hind legs. One of the owner’s brothers gives the animal three heavy blows 
over the heart with a billet of wood, and within a space of seconds it is dead. The 
people always test for death by putting their toes in the pig’s eye. If the animal 
makes the slightest response to this test, it is given another blow. The slaughter 
of a number of pigs is always an exciting occasion and is carried out to the accompani- 
ment of much laughter and shouting, especially when the animal squeals and kicks 
more than usual. If a pig is placed in the oven before it is quite dead, roars of 
laughter greet its writhings and jibes and reproaches its would-be slaughterer. 


As soon as it has been killed, the pig is carried over to the oven, where a very 
hot fire burns. It is turned in such a way that most of its bristle is burned off. 
It is then scraped with a hemisphere of coconut shell until all the hair is removed. 
The carcase is next handed over either to an expert in the kunas method of gutting 
pigs or to one who knows how to prepare pigs in the style called talis mil. The first 
method is the easier of the two and is the more popular, although several informants 
assured me that it was imported from the Muliama district in New Ireland. The 
traditional, and in many parts the only recognized, method of gutting a pig is by 
talis mil. I shall first describe the kunas method. 


The carcase after having been scraped white is laid on its back on a covering of 
banana leaves, and the operator begins by cutting out the rectum, then the umbilicus 
and then a circular flap of skin about a foot in diameter on the underpart of the belly. 
A downwards cut in the throat is then made, and the tongue is removed. From the 
end of this downwards cut, two other incisions are made towards the base of the 
front legs. All of the internal parts are then removed, leaving the carcase empty from 
nose to tail. In this condition it is again carried over to the fire and placed on it 
belly down. As soon as all the blood has run away and the inside of the carcase is 
dry, it is removed from the fire, its mouth is bound up with green fibre, as are its legs, 
and it is placed at one side. The tongue and edible internal organs are held over the 
fire for a few minutes and then packed into specially made leaf baskets. These 
baskets are filled up with torn-up leaves, tied up securely and put aside. At the 
appropriate time, the carcase is placed in the oven belly down and the baskets of offal 
are arranged around it. 


The ¢alis mil carving style is a more elaborate method, requiring an extensive 
knowledge of the anatomy of the pig, the preparation of many special leaf containers 
and much more careful treatment of the carcase than does the kunas method. The 
animal is prepared as for the latter method by being scraped and laid on a bed of 
banana leaves. The operator, having first removed the rectum, makes a circular 
cut around the buttocks and detaches in one piece the hind part of the pig (am putput 
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‘m bo)."? He then removes both hind legs and the whole of the internal organs, 
being very careful not to break the bile gland (am ka:maru) in the process. If this 
gland is fractured, then the pig is utterly spoilt and cannot be used as food. The 
head and both front legs are then cut off as one piece. Finally, the bony framework 
of the pig comprising its ribs and backbone is cut up into a number of convenient 
portions. Each one of these sections of the carcase, including the edible offal, is 
partially cooked over the open fire and then stuffed into a leaf container, tied up and 
laid aside. Depending on the size of the pig, there may be from a dozen to twenty 
such bundles of pork from each animal slaughtered for the feast. When one realizes 
that it is not uncommon to kill twenty pigs for a single feast, the amount of work 
involved in preparing them for the oven by the talis mil method is seen to be consider- 
able and to require a certain amount of organization. At the appropriate time, the 
bundles of pork are laid in the oven and packed together with bundles of vegetable 
pudding. Asa substitute for pig, cuscus are often served at small feasts. They are 
prepared in much the same way as outlined above. They are dehaired, eviscerated 
and bisected (talis do), the two parts being stuffed with leaves, placed in leaf baskets, 
tied up securely and packed in the oven with the vegetables. 

The making of a household oven has been described in detail above. In 
describing the oven used to cook the food for a feast it is only necessary to add that 
it is much larger than the household oven, attaining a maximum of eight feet by six 
feet by eighteen inches deep, sufficient to cqok eight large pigs and a few baskets of 
vegetables, but in all other respects it is constructed in much the same way as the 
household are. 

The great difference between all of these preparations and those activities 
normally associated with the preparation of the evening meal is the almost exclusive 
part played by males. In addition, festal preparations involve a more complicated 
division of labour, a display of leadership, and a strict adherence to a schedule. In 
illustration of these essential differences, let me quote a portion of my field notes on 
a certain feast: ‘‘ To get to this stage (the placing of the pigs in the oven), it took 
two hours of hard and fast work by twenty-two men and twenty young boys. Every 
one of the workers understood his job and co-operated quite as well as any team of 
white men. To each pig, three men and three boys were assigned, and at the command 
of a middle-aged man who stood by and only gave orders, each task was quickly and 
efficiently performed. Not a minute’s time was wasted out of the two hours’ work. 
In fact, things moved so quickly and so smoothly that I could hardly believe my eyes 
when I looked at my watch and saw that it was 8 a.m., thus indicating that two 
hours had passed since the first sod was turned for the oven. Occasionally Namnabo 
(the leader of the Korofi clan) looked over the workers and pointed out a few things 
which needed doing more thoroughly ; perhaps the firewood needed a little more 
cutting or some of the cooking stones were not big enough.” 


117 As a guide to this and other éalis mil operations, the carver always marks out with a piece 
of charcoal on the clean, white, hairless carcase the exact lines of all the sections he intends to 
cut. 
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While the pigs are cooking, a process which occupies at least four hours, the 
drinking coconuts are husked and set out on the display benches along with baskets 
of fruit and berries and nuts; dancers put on their masks or other decorations ; 
the womenfolk attend to their own small ovens where supplementary vegetable 
dishes are cooking, and the guests begin to arrive. As each guest enters the compound 
he is met by the chief host, offered areca nut and conducted to a seat in the men’s 
house or is invited to view some of the pigs on exhibition underneath the display 
benches. 

It must be emphasized that with the exception of those people directly responsible 
for the feast, all other participants are formally invited to be present. One does not 
wander along to a feast and take part in it without first having been specifically 
invited. There are several methods of inviting a guest to a feast, differing in 
accordance with the size of the feast and the type of food. The host instructs his 
messengers to make contact with the selected guests, give them details as to time and 
place and hand them symbols of the character of the feast. These symbols take the 
form of a small piece of bamboo, or a banana leaf or a small piece of dead wood or a 
palm leaf or some other such object connected with a feast. Important guests 
may be invited to meet the host some weeks beforehand. At this meeting arrange- 
ments are generally made about gift pigs to be presented. 


When guests accompanied by gift pigs arrive, the host expresses his gratitude by 
publicly claiming that the gift is of such an overwhelming nature that he and his clan 
will never be able to make an adequate return. Apart from these exaggerated 
expressions of social abashment, neither guests nor hosts make any effort to give 
thanks. At the end of the meal, the majority of guests simply pick up their baskets 
and make for home without even saying a word. 


By the time the pigs are ready to be removed from the oven, the village compound 
is crowded with people, the air throbs with the rhythmic beat of the drums and the 
high-pitched notes of the singing dancers; from one quarter comes the crying of 
babies and the unceasing chatter of the women ; over all there drifts the smoke of 
many open fires and the all-pervading odour of coconut oil and verbena. Suddenly 
a tattoo is sounded on the log gong, and all is silence whilst the chief host and his 
helpers quickly uncover the ovens and fill large cane baskets with bundles of cooked 
food. As each pig is removed from its oven, it is laid aside to cool and is then hoisted 
on to the shoulders of two young men and ceremonially paraded before the company. 
The head of the pig is slapped by the host and the name of the man to whom he 
presents it is called aloud. It is then placed on a bamboo display bench or on the 
ground, being protected from contact with the earth by palm and banana leaves. 
In like manner, all the food taken from the ovens is placed on display, and no attempt 


118 Tf a man thinks that he has a right, for kinship reasons or because of the particular nature 
of the accompanying rites, to be present at a feast, then he may attend and lay his complaint 
before the host. If the latter admits his error in failing to invite him, then he generally makes 
amends by allowing the injured party to take the first bite from the best pig on the menu. 
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is made to serve any portion of it until it has all been laid in the centre of the dancing 
ground. 


The majority of feasts are served indoors, but quite a number are eaten in the 
open. Two low bamboo seats up to 150 feet long are erected at the side of the 
dancing ground, and the guests sit facing each other and separated by a space of 
about nine feet. Where the nature of the feast requires it, a definite dichotomy of 
the guests along clan lines is effected by seating members of exogamous clans opposite 
each other. Male guests always eat apart from the women, the latter generally 
congregating at the rear of the settlement near the female living quarters. When all 
the guests are seated and the food on display has cooled off somewhat, the host assigns 
three or four young men the duty of distributing banana leaves or wild taro leaves to 
the assembled guests. It is usual to place one of these large leaves in front of every 
third guest. 


The next stage in proceedings is the carving of the pigs and the distribution of 
the vegetable food. These duties are assigned to those men to whom the cooked pigs 
were formally presented when they came out of the oven. In a majority of cases 
these men are community leaders, and I was always intrigued to see the most 
important men on the island working like slaves whilst their comparatively poor and 
unknown relatives sat at their ease, puffing at their cigars and quietly joking with 
their neighbours. Where the pig has been prepared for the oven by the éalis mil 
method, the question of carving the cooked meat does not arise, but when the pig has 
been prepared by the kunas method, it is necessary to separate the dish into a number 
of portions. This is not done haphazardly. There is a definite method of carving a 
pig and of serving the portions to the right guests. The head and one shoulder are 
retained by the carver for his own use. A particularly generous man will content 
himself with the head alone but not without protests from the other guests. The 
three legs are cut into suitable portions and served to the senior guests. The rump 
served to the heads of clan subsections, and the rest of the carcase, consisting mainly 
of ribs and belly, is divided into small portions and served to the rest of the guests. 
The server himself works at high speed and rarely has time to eat anything at all 
except perhaps a mouthful of yam or a bite of pudding. 


A second method of carving a pig which has been cooked whole is to cut it from 
the rump to the neck, after removing the two hind legs and the head and hams, into 
a number of transverse strips. The method is named giptin bo, literally “ fathoms 
of pig.”” It is not a common method and is only used where the meal has to be 
entirely consumed at one sitting. 


At large feasts a number of pigs may be specially presented to certain female 
members of the clan. I once saw Fasabo present three pigs to his classificatory 
sisters and a fourth to a child who stood to him in the relationship of sister’s daughter. 
In such circumstances the pigs are carved by the husbands of the women but served 
only to female guests. At small feasts at least one pig is set aside for distribution 
to the women. This is carved and served personally by the owner of the pig. There 
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are certain types of feasts at which the only official guests are men! Although 
women may be observed in the offing, they do not participate. 

During a feast guests adopt a somewhat dignified attitude. Men who, a short 
time before, were laughing and joking around the ovens or shouting at the top of 
their voices about the virtues or vices of this or that pig, are now quietly seated in 
two long rows facing each other carrying on a subdued conversation. Complete and 
absolute silence is maintained whenever any particular rite is being performed. For 
example, when the host formally presents a pig to a certain guest, he has the silent 
attention of all present. While the carver and his assistants are serving out the food, 
it is bad form to address him or raise one’s voice above normal. However, when, 
in the case of an important guest, the carver deposits a second large helping of pig 
in front, it is quite in accordance with the laws of etiquette to make a protest in such 
terms as: “ Hey! What is this you are giving me. Aren’t you making a mistake ? 
I don’t deserve all this.”’ 

Until the whole of the food provided for the feast has been served to all the 
guests, no attempt is made to begin eating. The signal for the meal to commence is 
made by the chief host, who, having observed that everyone has been served, rises 
from his place and walks slowly down the line between his guests with a piece of pork 
in one hand and a yam in the other. On reaching the end of the line he turns around 
and walks slowly back to his place, taking a chew at the yam en route. As soon as 
he resumes his seat everyone begins to eat. There is very little conversation between 
courses, the whole of the time being devoted to satisfying the by now well whetted 
appetite. The custom of eating in silence extends not only to the male guests but 
includes women, children and dogs. More than once have I seen an angry chieftain 
walk over towards the women and command them to stop their chatter and at the 
same time throw a stick at a noisy dog or tell some youngsters to run away and play 
in the bush. It is not meet that the dignity of guests should be disturbed by 
unnecessary noises. 

There is a regular order of eating. The first course is alwaks puk sina:m or 
grated yam pudding. This is followed by a slice of pork, particularly the lean of the 
meat, then a potato and then some more pork. A bite from a yam is then taken, 
followed by a bite of pork fat. Finally a drinking coconut is upended, and an amazing 
amount of fluid is poured into the upturned mouth of the eater without an apparent 
break for breath. It always took me six times as long to drink the same quantity 
of juice as my neighbour accommodated in one gulp. When the nut is empty it is 
broken open and the jelly-like kernel is eaten. Every feast is finished off with the 
chewing of the areca nut in association with the usual betel-pepper leaf and lime. It 
is also not unusual for guests who have over-eaten to signify their pleasant state by 
hiccoughing (kemton el). The natives say that an attack of hiccoughs is caused by 
the ghosts asking for a portion of the food. 

At a number of feasts ritual procedure requires the guests to eat everything up 
at the one sitting, or rather to remain at the feast until the whole of the food has 


been consumed—it may take more than one sitting. However, at a majority of 
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feasts a minor part of the food provided and served to the guests is eaten at the feast. 
A host who wishes to inform his guests officially that they are at liberty to take away 
the major portion of the food served to them, when he rises from his place and walks 
between them as a signal that eating may commence, breaks a coconut in two and 
throws one half towards the east and the other towards the west, at the same time 
saying: “‘ We have too much food. Take a portion away!” 


From the time the first bite is taken to the end no more than half to three- 
quarters of an hour elapses. The natives are not dainty eaters, and within an hour 
of the commencement of eating they have consumed about three times the quantity 
of food normally eaten by a European at a single sitting. The end of the feast is 
formally announced by a signal on the log gong, sometimes called pokos. By means 
of this signal people in other villages are informed as to the exact quantity of food 
distributed at the feast and the number of people who attended the feast. 

Our survey of feasting is now complete. The mechanism of the feast has been 
explained. The seating of the guests, the carving of the pig, the serving of the food, 
the manner of eating and the general behaviour of the participants have been outlined. 
However, the real importance of feasting in the life of these people has not been made 
fully apparent in this brief survey. The feast is a social institution which must be 
seen against the whole background of native life if the full import of its significance 
is to be gained. It is almost a truism to say that during the period from May to 
August nothing of importance happens in the life of the Tanga which is not accom- 
panied by a feast. It is a social flux which permeates the whole of the ritual life and 
makes it work. Itismuch more thana meal. In fact, if the account of the household 
meal is compared with the account of the feast, it is obvious that there are few points 
of resemblance. Apart from the fact that a certain amount of food is consumed at 
both, the two institutions are of an entirely different character. And yet this magical 
substance—food—which links these two aspects of native life and which provides the 
gardener, the fisherman, the pig keeper and the hunter with the stimulus to produce, 
stands revealed as one of the principal determinants of cultural shape in this society. 

In concluding this series of studies of the social value of food in Tanga it is surely 
obvious that as the feast is much more than a meal so is food much more than a 
nutritive substance. It plays a very important if not the most important rdle in the 
life of these primitive people. Their economic efforts are almost entirely devoted to 
the production of food. The interests of the individual as well as those of the 
community are chiefly centred on food, and the kind of life they lead is ultimately 
determined by their alimentary needs. 
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A. Pig carvers at work, 


coconuts. 


Note baskets of freshly cooked vams and heaps 
Guests await distribution of food in house at left background. 
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FOLK TALES FROM NETHERLANDS NEW GUINEA 
By P. DRABBE 
(Continued from Oceania, Vol. XVIII, No. 3) 


XIII*4 
A- ote a- jku kuru kawti ama-ke- mamuti. Ar- apja 
His-mother his-father with garden did-make-they-two. Their-daughter 
amuta = ama-jk- ini- mire; amuta a- kao-i- kae, ama-naw- 
sagobush did-apart-go-towards-interior-she ; sago did-pound-ed-she did-come- 
mure; é&é ama-nua- kai-mire. Kaomutja kopéa 
from-interior-she ;_ sleep did-come-from-interior-lie-she.  In-the-morning early 
ama-jni-mire. Jaware ama-kira-o-more. Koapoka = ma-j-nao-more. 
did-go-out-she. (Fish) did-there-catch-she. Young-man did-here-come-he. 
A-éamo mardkoma aratja ama-jna-kap-m-am-mere. 
His-wife out-of-wedlock his __ did-towards-interior-follow-make-go-she. 
Kaoaro Maaréé unata, ama-jri-mamutt, kamé koapoka-tja. 
Young-woman Maarete name, did-go-to-other-side-they-two house young-man-of. 
A-ote ama-nia-ke-mere. Amoko ama-jr-imi-pi-mamutt. 
His-mother did-dance-give-she. For-good did-other-side-permanently-sit-they-two. 
Amajekomokammart. 
I-have-said. 





8 ee 


Translation. 


Father and mother were working in the gardens. Their daughter went alone 
to the sago-bush, and having finished with sago-pounding she came back to the shore 
and slept. In the morning she went out and caught some small jdware-fishes. Then 
there came a young man and took her with him as his out-of-wedlock wife. Her name 
was Maarété. They crossed the river to the house of the young man, and his mother 
danced (with joy). Both settled down for good on the other side. I have said. 


XIV*5 
Kaoaoro vawri mi ama-tuita-mate, miroko wao ama-jka-nao-p- 
Young-women just river did-bathe-they, (snake) bush did-apart-hidden-sit- 
mere, awére  ama-oro-ke-mere, ama-jka-ké-am-ép-mere. Kaoard 
he, loincloth did-hang-it, apart-hold-sit-stay-did. Young-woman 


*4Same narrator. 

*’ This is a legend of the Potawaj River, told by Tajare of Umari and Jawé of Potawaij, 
40 and 30 years old respectively. At the Potawaj River hundreds of turtles are brought in during 
the west monsoon by the tides, from which fact the Potawaj River gets its name of the land of 
turtles. Hence this legend. The story begins on the Ténéma R. (Tarera). 
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awére  ama-jka-pao-em-mere. Kaoaord rawri, ajapao kamé-a 
loincloth did-apart-seek-go-he. Young-woman just, some house-towards 
ama-jk-inaa-mate, jama kaoaord énakoa awére ama-pao-am-mere. 


did-apart-go-away-they, but young-woman one __loincloth did-seek-go-she. 
Oro wékar-mamé, ama-j-mire. Nord miroko kaoka noatja a-ké-n-ajmini. 
You who-are, did-say-she. I (snake) woman my __ do-take-for-myself-I. 
Ama-jnaa-mamuti, pére  ama-ké-am-mere, ama-jnaa-mamuti. Kamé 
Did-go-they-two, woman did-hold-going-he, did-go-they-two. | House 
am-da-p-mamuti, mdakare ama-nao-am-mere, are tki-nata wénata 
did-dwell-they-two, thick bamboo did-in-stand-he, then contents man 
ama-jka-éré-am-mere, pikiri ama-ap-mere. Oro wénata wékare ? 
did-apart-become-stand-he, skin did-remain-it. You man  what-kind ? 
ama-j-mere. Noro u-mao mamé awa-jé-néme. Jama tapare 

did-say-she. I your-husband eye may-see-you. Then ground 
ama-uturia-mamuti, minata ama-jka-éré-ma-ké-mere. A-mjao unata Puna, 
did-dig-they-two, river did-apart-stream-it. Her-husband name Puna, 
a-éamo wnata Karawé. Ama-it-aa-p-mamutt. Amuta 

his-wife name Karawé. Did-downstream-dwell-they-two. Sago 
ama-jnaa-mamuti, Karawé: Enéa, ajru maré awa-paraimi-ndkana, mi 
did-go-they-two, Karawé: Mother, child tongue may-put-out-he-to-you, water 
jare, ama-j-nu-mu-kam-mire. ; Ejaw, ama-j-mire. 
because-of, did-say-from-interior-make-leave-behind-she. Yes, did-say-she. 
Jaw-aw iwao  tiki-mire, ama-paraimi-namire. Are ote ama-ke-mere, 
Noon hunger hungered-he, did-put-out-he-to-her. She wood did-take-she, 
ama-kao-more, tare ama-mo-more ; ama-ipa-ko-m-more, ama-mu-ku- 
did-beat-she, gridiron did-cut-she; did-hole-stand-make-she, did-cut-put-down- 
mure, ama-kéa-ni-m-mire, uta ama-pira-o-naamere, 

she, did-hold-upon-make-she, fire did-kindle-upwards-made-come-she 
ama-jawra-ni-m-mire , kawane ama-kéa-ni-m-mire ; are, 
did-take-away-upon-make-she ; loft did-hold-upon-make-she ;_ then, 
ama-naw-mamutt, Ewatt. Enéa, mutirdopéa okare ? 
did-come-from-interior-they-two, afternoon. Mother, small-boy where ? 

A-ote éajmuru i-p-a. Ama-ka-ko-more: Kao, ajre 

Her-mother silent sat. Did-say-she: Daughter, already 
éma-tako-mo-kaw-ki, ama-j-mire. Wah! ama-jk-i-mire. Enéa, ataramo 
hold-beat-put-down-I, did-say-she. Oh! did-apart-say-she. Mother, flight 
inim-a. Ah! m-aa-p-mari, ama-kako-more. A-kao-kaj-mina, 
go-away-thou. No! do-stay-I, did-say-she. Shall-beat-shall-he-you. 
ama-j-mire. A-mjao maw ama-toko-na-mere, ama-jnao-more. 
did-say-she. Her-husband foot did-rinse-for-himself-he, did-come-he. 

Mutirapea ohare? A-éamo ama-kdko-more: ajru tapo, ama-jda-mere. Are 
Small-boy where ? His-wife did-say-she : child dead, did-let-know-she. He 
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taj ama-ké-mere, ama-ém-mere, a-méké-nao-more, kaok’ atoa je 
chopper did-seize-he, did-grind-he, did-with-come-he, woman big and 


ama-jpi-nu-m-mure, too ajapao ma too ajapao ma, tini ajdpao 
did-split-from-above-do-he, arm one-side and arm one-side and, ear one-side 
ma, tint ajapao ma. A-ote mamae ama-jnaa-mere. Toko 

and, ear one-side and. Her-mother shame did-go-she. Turtle 
ama-turum-mure. Mi-a ama-poka-oto-mere, jama ote-a 

did-become-she. River-towards did-dive-away-she, again wood-towards 
ama-jn-u-p-mure. A-rapja ama-kiva-jaorom-am-mere. Nawtt 
did-come-upon-sit-she. Her-daughter did-there-go-fetch-she. Nawti-wood 
ama-urim-mire, twé ama-urim-mire, iwé jé, nawti jé, ama-kéa-mo-ko-kae, 
did-poke-she, iwé-wood did-poke-she, iwé and, nawti and, did-hold-stand-she, 
a-ote mi-a ataramo ama-jnaa-mere, ioko ama-turum-mure. 


her-mother river-towards flight did-go-she, turtle did-become-she. 
Ama-j-nao-more. Potawaj kamé ama-jnaa-p-mere, ioko 
Did-here-come-she. Potawdaj-river house did-come-dwell-she, turtle 


ama-turum-mure. A-rapja make  ama-make-mere. A-ote 
did-become-she. Her-daughter weeping did-weep-she. Her-mother 
we ama-kako-more: Kao, ioko turumu-takara, warark 


(subject sign) did-say-she : Daughter, turtles become-not-yet, (turtle) 
turumu-takava, tardj turumu-takara, mote turumu-tdkara, wami 
become-not-yet, (turtle) become-not-yet, (turtle) become-not-yet, (turtle) 
turumu-takara, a-turumu-kimiri, wé waéa-tja, ajru waéa-tja a-né-rajme, 
become-not-yet, have-become-I, man later-of, child later-of shall-eat-they, 
ama-j-mire. Amajekomokommart. 

did-say-she. I-have-spoken. 


Translation. 


Only young women were bathing in the river, and a miroko-snake hid in the 
bush ; a loin-cloth, hanging there, he took away and sat down with it. One of the 
young women was looking for her loincloth ; the others had gone home and she was 
still seeking. ‘‘ Who are you?” she said. ‘‘I am the miroko-snake,” he said ; 
“T take you for my wife.” Together they went away; he took her as his wife. 
They lived in a house. 

The snake hid in a big bamboo, and there he cast off his skin; the contents 
changed into a man ; the skin remained on the spot. ‘‘ What kind of man are you ? ”’ 
the wife said. ‘‘ You see your husband before you,” he said. Then they dug in the 
ground and it became a river. The name of the man was Puna, the name of the 
woman was Karawé. They settled down at the mouth of the river. 

Once upon a time they went together pounding sago, and on leaving the woman 
said to her mother: ‘‘ Mother, when my child puts out his tongue to you it is for 
water.” The mother thought that her daughter told her to beat the child. “ Yes,” 
she said. At noon the child got hungry, and put his tongue out. The old woman 
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seized a piece of wood and hit the child. Then she chopped wood for a gridiron, 
set it in the ground, cut the child into pieces, placed the pieces upon the gridiron and 
kindled a fire under it. Then she took (the roasted pieces) from the gridiron and 
put them in a small loft. 

Towards the evening the two parents came back from the landside. ‘‘ Mother,” 
said the woman, “ where is the little boy?” ‘“‘ Daughter,” she said, “ he is already 
done with; I have smashed him.’”’ “ Ah,” she said, ‘“‘ Mother, flee!’ ‘“‘ No,” 
she said, “ I stay here.” ‘‘ My husband shall beat you,” she said. Her husband was 
washing his feet. Then he arrived. ‘‘ Where is the little boy?’ His wife said: 
“ He is dead.’ Then he seized a chopping-knife and ground it and came up to the 
old woman. He first cut off her one arm, then the other, first the one ear, then the 
other one. And the mother went off ashamed and changed into a turtle. She dived 
into the river and emerged again and sat down on a piece of tree. Her daughter went 
to fetch her, and poked her with a piece of nawti-wood and with a piece of iwé-wood, 
and while her daughter stood there with the piece of nawti-wood and the piece of 
iwé-wood, the mother escaped into the water. She was now a turtle. She came to 
Potawaj to dwell in a house, and she was a turtle. Her daughter cried, but the 
mother said: “ Daughter, till now there were no turtles ; up to now there were no 
wararu-, no taraj-, no mote-, no wami-turtles ; now I become one, and the men in the 
future, and the children in the future, will eat turtle. I have said.” 


xVv26 


Pukare Ikina, timako ama-jk-aa-p-mere, mi-a 
Mountains Ikina, crocodile did-apart-dwell-he, water-towards 


ama-jka-uru-kii-mire. Pukare mimi atod, timako ama-nék-am-mere, 
did-apart-in-the-water-lie-he. Mountains flood great, crocodile did-carry-go-he, 
atoa, ama-kamuru-mure, a-kamuru-mure, a-kamuru-mure, 

great, did-go-downstream-he, did-go-downstream-he, did-go-downstream-he. 
a-kamuru-mure, pukar ajapao Maniapoka. Mipi 
did-go-downstream-he, mountain one-side Maniapoka. Tail 
ama-u-ma-ni-m-mire. Upao pukar ajapao ama-u-ma-ni-m-mire. 


did-upon-make-upon-make-he. Head mountain one-side did-upon-make-upon- 
Ama-j-ma-poro-more, a-j-ma-poro-more, pikiri a-jp-ém-mere, 

make-he. Did-make-try-he, did-make-try-he, skin did-burst-stand-it, 

ama-ko-kai-mire, tki-nata ama-kamuru-mure, ptkint ama-kéa-kaw-kam- 

did-go-downstream-he, contents did-go-downstream-he, skin did-hold-put-down- 


** This legend (tata-kwere) is from the people of the Umari River. In the upper reaches of 
this river there is a huge stone, having the shape of a crocodile, with which this legend is concerned. 


The narrator is Waraj of Umari, a man of 60 years of age. Kaméra is Kayumerah Bay. Patema 
is Fakfak. 
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more. Ama-kamuru-mure, a-kamuru-mure, péa-jti-mire. 
leave-behind-he. Did-go-downstream-he, did-go-downstream-he, float-out-of- 
Ama-kop-more, a-kop-more, Kamera 
river-he. Did-go-westwards-he, did-go-westwards-he, Kayumerah-Bay 
ama-kopa-muri-ém-mere, a-kopa-muri-ém-mere, Napuma ama-kat-mire, 
did-westwards-river-enter-he, did-westwards-river-enter-he, Napuma did-lie-he, 
jama ama-jnaa-mere, ama-kop-more, ama-kop-more, Wakéa 
again did-go-he, did-westwards-go-he did-westwards-go-he, Wakéa 
ama-kopa-kai-mire. Jama ama-mari-ki-mire, ama-kop-more, 
did-westwards-lie-he. Again did-afloat-lie-he, did-westwards-go-he, 
a-kop-more, Utuma ama-kopa-kai-mire, a-kopa-kai-mire, 
did-westwards-go-he, Utuma did-westwards-lie-he, did-westwards-lie-he, 
ama-jnaa-mire, pukare ama-we-0-nao-more, a-muruku-mure, pukare, 
did-go-he, mountains did-over-upwards-come-he, did-ascend-he, mountains, 
Kawa ama-kira-kai-mire, mi-jawa ama-kira-kai-mire, kapao-a 
Kawa did-there-lie-he, lake did-there-lie-he, inland-towards 
ama-kopa-kai-mire, tapare paoko. Koapu, Utuma, Itakore. mamé ama-j-mate, 
did-westwards-lie-he, ground firm. Koapu Utuma, Itakore eye  did-see-they, 


ama-kop-more, ama-kat-pako-more, Patema ama-kopa-we-ki-mire, 
did-go-westwards-he, did-lie-again-and-again-he, Fakfak did-westwards-over-go- 
pukare. Aamjekomokammari. 


seawards-he, mountains. I-have-spoken. 


Translation. 


At Ikina in the mountains (on the Pérari, upstream from the Umari) there lived a 
crocodile. On a certain day he (it) lay athwart the river. From the mountains 
there came a big inundation and carried him (it) away, downstream, downstream, 
downstream, downstream as far as Maniapoka. There his (its) tail came to lie on 
the one bank and his (its) head on the other bank. He (it) tried to get free, he tried 
and tried, till his (its) skin burst and lay open, and the contents floated downstream 
and left the skin behind. 


He (it) floated downstream, downstream, downstream, and then out of the river, 
and then towards the west, and into the Kaméra. There he (it) passed the night at 
Napuma. Then he (it) went on again, westward, westward, and spent the night 
at Wakéa. Then he drove again further, and climbed into the mountains ; he (it) 
went higher, and passed the night at Kawa, on the landside of the lake. There he 
(it) settled for good. But he (it) was seen by the men of Koapu, of Utuma, and of 
Itakore, and he (it) went westward again, at every turn, on the way passing the night, 
until he (it) settled for good on the high cape near Fak-Fak. I have said. 
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XVI?? 
Etéréna-wé Ajpuruma kamé érépao Takeaja ama-nua-kéa-po-m-mae, 
Etéréna-people Ajpuruma house upstream Takeaja did-from-interior-hold- 
aa-p-mae. Koadpoka mané Pordoka-tja ama-naw-mamuti, 
sit-make-they, sat-they. Young-men two Poraoka-of did-come-from-interior- 
kaoaoro mané po ama-kéja-mamuti, ama-jiri-mamuti. 
they-two, young-women two paddle did-row-they-two, did-cross-over-they-two. 
Kaokaturu wamare ara;  kaokaord mané ama-tra-kéa-ro-mamuti, 
Kaokaturu R. other-side there ; young-women two  did-other-side-hold-load- 
kaméa-a-a-jé-me-1-nao-mamutt. Amuta ama-jma-po-m- 
they-two, house-to-did-paddle-with-here-come-they-two. Sago did-cook-sit- 
mamuts, ama-kéa-~p-m-mamuti. Ama-né-mamuti, a-né-mamuti, 
make-they-two, did-hold-sit-make-they-two. Did-eat-they-two, did-eat-they-two, 
a-na-otaa-mamuti, mt ama-né-mamuti, kapakt ama-moko-mo-na- 
did-eat-finish-they-two, water did-drink-they-two, tobacco did-smoke-to- 
mamuti. Jama kacaoro mané péréta a-jmamo-ma-mate, 
themselves-they-two. Again young-women two vagina did-connect-to- 
kaoaord mané akwére ama-ke-mamuti : Karé 
themselves-they, young-women two speech did-make-they-two: You 
Pordoka a-jnim-akumimi ote dkapo apoka ataé a-kimi-na-kumimi, 
Poraoka go-home-you tree knot with , back scratch-to-yourselves-you, 
kit apoka ma-ma-muruku-mu. Wé ki mamé ama-j-mate, wé 
scratch with therewith-go-eastwards. Men scratch eye saw-they, men 
Pordoka-tja nakiti ama-naw-mate.*® A-naw-mate  mimare, kamé 
Poraoka-of fight did-come-from-interior-they. Did-come-they here, house 
Grépao = Tatéaja, ama-nua-mari-ki-mate. Nao ama-kao-mae, 
upstream at-Takéaja, did-come-from-interior-float-lie-they. Dead did-beat-they, 
nao a-kao-mae, haoaoro mané a-ke-mae, ama-jka-kapu-m-am-mate. 
dead did-beat-they, young-women two did-take-they, did-apart-follow-make-go- 
Ard, Umari-tja ataramo né-mate, wé watari ama-kop-mate, 
they. Then, Umari-River-of flight fled-they, men many did-westwards-go- 
Emaru-a Ténéma ama-kop-aa-p-mae. A-kop-aa-p-mae, 
they, Emari-towards Ténéma did-westwards-go-dwell-they. Did-westwards- 
jama m-ajnaa-mae, Itakore paoko aa-p-mate. Amejekomokammari. 
dwell-they, again went-they Itakore for-good dwelt-they. I-have-spoken. 


Translation. 
The men of Etéréna from the Ajpurunua district came from the landside and 
built a house at Takéaja, and settled there. Two young men from the Poraoka 


*? The Etéréna people are a tribe that no longer exists. The story is another ata-hwére, 
by the same narrator. 

*® This was the intention of the two women. They told the two young men to scratch 
themselves on the way, and so to mislead the Pordoka people into thinking that the Umari people 
had injured them. In that case they would come to wreak vengeance, and the two women would 
have the chance of eloping. 
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came up there. Two young women were (just) rowing to the other side, to Kaokaturi. 
They took the two young men aboard, and rowed home with them. There they 
cooked sago and set it before them. The two young men ate, and having finished 
eating, they drank water and smoked tobacco. Then they copulated with the two 
young women. These then said to them: When you return to the Poraoka, rub 
your backs against a tree with knots, and go home, scratched. The men from the 
Poraoka saw the scratches and came out to fight, and with their canoes they came to 
anchor near Takéaja. There was slaughter, and after the slaughtering the two young 
women were seized and carried away. The men of the Umari, in crowds, took to 
their heels towards the west and went to dwell on the Ténéma. From there they went 
off again, and settled for good at Itakore. I have said. 


XVII 


Kaok’ atoa ama-putja am-da-p-mere, ole ama-mo-more, ama-piri-mire, 

Women big her-apart did-dwell-she, wood did-cut-she, did-sweep-she, 
uta ama-pu-i-m-mire, kana ama-pé-m-mere, 1wé ama-u-mure, ajru 
fire did-burn-make-she, wild-fruits did-plant-she, pregnant did-be-she, child 
ama-piku-mure, mutapoka. Mutapoka atoa ama-jka-éré-am-mere, 
did-bring-forth-she, boy. Boy big did-apart-become-stand-he, 
ama-ke-ko-more: Enéa, tépére. A-ote amoro ama-tom-more, 
did-say-he : Mother, small-leaf-rib-arrow. His-mother arrow did-make-she, 
ama-kéaa-mere, mutapoka. Katuru ama-jnaa-mere, paturu ama-muku-mure, 
did-give-she, _ boy. Hunting did-go-she, bird _did-hit-he, 
ama-naw-mure, ama-nua-aa-p-mere, ama-kai-mamuti. Kaomutja 
did-come-from-interior-he, did-from-interior-sit-he, did-lie-they-two. Morning 
kopéa ama-jk-o-nao-mamutt. Ama-ka-ko-more: Enéa namo. 
early did-straight-up-upwards-come-they-two. Did-say-he : Mother, louse. 
Amu-kéa-kaw-mure, ama-poro-more, ampao ama-jara-otda-mere, 
Did-beneath-put-down-he, did-seek-he, | palm-wood did-sharpen-finish-he, 
mirimu pokakinda-mere. Uare it ~=—ama-mote-kaw-mure, 
nose hole-poked-in-he. Palm-sp. bark did-wrap-up-put-down-she, 
ama-ka-j-miri-m-mire mi-a: a-neké-mari-m-miri, wé watari 
did-say-afloat-make-she river-towards : Do-put-down-float-make-I, people many 
aa-pera-kate, ma-poka-mo-ké-a. Wé jamanatja aa-pera-kumumuti, 
are-when-they, do-dive-downwards-thou. People two are-when-they-two, 
kaokar-mané mamé a-je-p-m-akarame, toa-o-nao-ka, 
woman-two eye do-see-sit-make-they-two, creep-upwards-come-thou, 
mété-m-am-ur-a, ama-j-miri-m-mire. Ama-m-iti-mire, 
with-make-go-there-thou, did-say-afloat-make-he. Did-with-go-out-of-river-he, 


‘ 2° Told by Karel of Maparpé, a lad about 15 years of age. Here we have the real Tarja 
ialect. 


* Tt is concealed that such is his death, 
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mutapoka. Wé watari, ama-jka-poka-mo-ké-mere. Kaokar mané mamé 
the-boy. People many, did-apart-dive-downwards-he. Women two eye 
je-pe-m-mere,  ama-oto-am-o-nao-more, ama-mété-m-am-ur-mure. 
see-sit-make-he, did-out-go-upwards-come-he, did-with-make-go-there-he. 
Awpuka ama-naw-mure, mt a-né-ramaria, ware mamé 
Elder-sister did-come-from-interior-she, water drink-to, palm eye 
ama-j-miri-m-mire, ama-néka-am-o-nao-more, ama-ka-je-muru-kaa-mere, 
did-say-float-make-she, did-carry-go-upwards-come-she, did-say-make-go-inland-she, 
amatéa : wo! ama-jé-ké-mere. Ama-wapiti-ma-otaa-mamuti 
younger-sister: Come! did-call-she. Did-open-make-go-away-they-two 
mamé ama-j-mamutt,  wénata, mutapoka. Ama-kéa-kaw-kam-mamuti, 
eye did-see-they-two, men, boy. Did-hold-put-down-leave-behind- 

ote tare ama-mo-mamutt, ama-tpa-ko-m-mamuti, wénata 
they-two, wood gridiron did-cut-they-two, did-hole-stand-make-they-two, man 
ama-néka-ni-m-mamuti, uta, ama-pira-o-naa-mamutt, 
did-carry-upon-make-they-two, fire, did-kindle-upwards-make-come-they-two, 
Mutapoka mam-apoka ama-jk-o-nao-more, ama-nék-ami-ki-mamuti. 
Boy eye-with  did-straight-upwards-come-he, did-carry-go-go-seawards- 

mi ama-kora-j-m-mamuti, ama-tiri-m-ami--nao-mamuti, 
they-two, water did-rinse-make-they-two, did-stretch-make-go-here-come-they-two, 
jaw mapere-a, ama-j-na-kéa-~p-m-mamuti, ama-tété-ma-pe-m- 
sun presence-towards, did-here-come-hold-sit-make-they-two, did-dry-make-sit- 

merei ama-kai-mae. Kaomutja kopéa déamo mané amuta ama-j-naa- 

make-she ;__ did-lie-he. Morning early womantwo sago  did-here-come- 
mamuti, mutapoka katuru ama-jk-inaa-mere. Paturu-imuru wénata kaok’ 
they-two, boy hunting did-apart-go-he. Bird-likeness man woman 
atoa mamé ama-jépém-mere. Téare ama-ji-mire, apokdnar aéréa-m-mere. 
big eye  did-see-he. Arrow did-shoot-he, had-not shot-make-he. 
Ama-w-em-0-nao-more, amoro kaok’ atoa uwe ama-jka-me-mere. 
Did-climb-upwards-come-he, bow woman big (subject) did-apart-take-she. 
Enaka we-nure, noro kaoka ora-tja, ama-j-mire. Nék-am-ane, 
Fear fear-not-me, I woman you-of did-say-she. Carry-go-thou-me, 
ama-j-mire. Amuta ama-jma-kéa-mere, ma kodpoka we ; noona, noro amuta 
did-say-she. Sago did-cook-she, but youth (subject) no, I sago 
maté, ama-j-mire. Kapaki ama-jaom-am-mere ; noona, noro kapaki maté, 
tabu, did-say-he. Tobacco did-roll-stand-she ; no, I _ tobacco tabu, 
ama-j-mire. Ama-kai-mamuti ; iritja koadpoka ataramo ama-jk-inaa-mere, kamé 
did-say-he. Did-lie-they-two; night youth flight did-apart-go-he, house 
kaoaord manatja ama-kiva-poa-t-mire. Ama-pao-more, kaok’ atoa. 
young-women two-of did-there-opening-lie-he. Did-seek-he, woman big. 
Katuru ama-jnaa-mere, 00 ama-kira-muku-mure, ama-mo-naw-mure, 
Hunting did-go-he, pig did-seek-hit-he, did-with-come-from-interior-he, 
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kamé-are ama-néka-otaa-mere, aéamo mané tare ama-jka-mo-mamuti, 
house-wards did-carry-do-away-he, women two gridiron did-apart-cut-they-two, 
ama-kea-ni-m-mae, tare-a. Uta ama-pira-onda-mere, ama-né-mae, 
did-carry-make-he, gridiron-towards. Fire did-kindle-make-they, did-eat-they, 
ama-ap-mae. Amajekomokammari. 

did-stay-they. I-have-spoken. 


Translation. 


An old woman was living alone. She cut some shrub, swept the ground, set 
fire to it, and planted vegetables. She became pregnant and brought forth a child : 
aboy. The boy grew up and said: Mother, give me some little arrows. His mother 
made a bow, and gave it to him. Then he went hunting, shot a bird and returned 
home from the landside. . 

They went to sleep together, and rose again early in the morning. The boy said : 
Mother, I have lice; he laid down his head and the mother began to louse him. 
Then she took a piece of dmpao-palmwood, sharpened it and knocked it into the 
boy’s nostrils. Then she wrapped him in the bark of the #are-palm (and placed him 
in the river). Then she said to him, who lay floating in the river: I set you adrift ; 
when there are many people, just dive (duck). When there are two people sitting, 
and you see they are women, come to the surface and float on towards them. 

The bark with the boy floated out of the river. When there were many people 
he dived under ; but when he saw two women sitting, he emerged and drove towards 
them. The older sister came to the river to drink water and saw the ware-bark adrift 
and took it from the water. Then she called to the landside towards her sister, that 
she should come. Together they opened the parcel and found a person, a boy. They 
left him there for a moment and began to chop wood, for a gridiron, and placed it in 
the ground. Then they put the man on top and kindled a fire underneath. The boy 
came to life again, and arose. They carried him towards the sea, washed him there 
and placed him in the sun to dry. Then they went to sleep, and in the morning both 
the married people went pounding sago. 

The boy went hunting and saw a human being in the shape of a bird, an old 
woman. He shot at her with arrows till he had none left. Then he climbed into a 
tree, and the old woman seized his bow. ‘ Don’t be afraid of me,” she said, “I 
am your wife, carry me off.’”” Then she cooked sago, but the young man said: 
‘No, sago is taboo to me.” Then she rolled some tobacco, but he said: “ No, 
tobacco is taboo to me.” Then they went to sleep, but during the night the young 
man fled and entered the house of the young women. The old woman sought him in 
vain. He went out hunting, shot a pig, and came home with it and threw it off. 
His two wives cut a gridiron. Then they lifted the pig up, kindled a fire under it‘ 


and then they started eating and remained there. I have said. 
ae 
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XVIIT# 
Kaoaoré Amajnare imi ama-p-mire. Koapoka Japako mamé 
Young woman Amajnare net did-fish-she. Young-man Japako eye 
ama-j-mire. Kaoaord wékare jajoko natd-oko, ama-j-mire. Ewatt 


did-see-he. Young-woman what-kind nice _really-indeed, did-see-he. Afternoon 
kamuru ’ma-jnaa-mere mardipiri-a. Ama-kop-aa-p-mere.  Akwére, akwére, 
visit did-go-off-he cape-wards. Did-capewards-sit-he. Speech, speech, 


akwére, watt ama-jk-o-nao-more. Kaoaoro amuta apoka 
speech, afternoon did-straight-upwards-come-he. Young-woman sago with 
ama-ké-ami-ki-mire, ama-ké-aa-mere. Koapoka, na, ama-j-mire. 


did-hold-go-seawards-she, did-give-she. Young-man, take, did-say-she. 
Ama-ké-aa-mere. Noro Améajnare. Kaomutja pawa a-jnimi-kimirom. 
Did-give-she. I (am) Amajnare. Morning swamp shall-go-we-two. 
Ama-kai-mate, iritja; kaomutja kopéa pawa ama-jnaa-mere. Kodpoka 
Did-sleep-they, night ; morning early swamp did-go-she. Young-man 
mamé ‘ma-j-mire, arjé ama-jnaa-mere. Padwa a-jnaa-mere kaoka 
eye did-see-he, thus did-go-he. Swamp did-go-he young-woman 
ja. Ku = ama-ké-mari-mi-kam-more, ama-tuw-ém-mere. Ko 
because-of. Canoe did-hold-afloat-make-leave-he, did-alight-stand-he. Pile-worm 
ama-jp-mire kaoka. Koapoka awatja, Kamuwaniri, kaoka-aratja 
did-split-she young-woman. Young-man another, Kamuwaniri, young-woman 
ajroko mamé-kao-more, ama-kir-am-mere. Kaoka Japako 
before had-intercourse-he, did-there-stand-he. Young-woman Japako 
ama-jaoma-ke-mere, péréta ama-namé-mere. Koapoka awajta mamé 
did-beckon-she, vagina did-have-intercourse-he. Young-man the-other eye 
ama-j-mire: Ah! kaoka noatja akére! ama-j-mire. Ama-naw-mure, 
did-see-he: Ah! young-woman my how! did-say-he. Did-come-from- 
ku = aratja ama-jk-tit-aamere kamé-a 
interior-he, canoe his _did-apart-make-go-downstream-he house-towards. 
Are, waéa Japako ama-ki-mire. Ku = noatja apokona ama-j-mire. 
Then later Japako did-go-towards-river-he. Canoe my  not-with did-say-he. 
Ama-jk-em-mere. Kaoka ama-ki-mire. Nuru ku 
Did-apart-stand-he. Young-woman did-go-towards-river-she. I canoe 
apokana ama-j-mire. Wo ama-mo-more, wénata ama-kai-mire ; wo 
not-with did-say-she. Leaves did-cut-she, man _ did-lie-he ; leaves 
ama-nék-am-mere, ku-a ama-néka-ro-more; po ama-j-mire ; wao 


*! This legend is concerned with the origin of the kaware, a spirit-feast like an initiation 
feast (?) that is celebrated in the hinterland; kadware or kaware kame is also the name of the 
building used at the feast. My informants, Ewa, Taar, Maramuki and five other old men of the 
Poraoka River say that the k4ware customs arose towards the headwaters of the Kamora, amongst 
the Maoaripi tribe, who now live at the mouth of the Tipuka. 


** Wo is a bundle of palm leaves ; thus wo means “ to cut “ leaves to make such a bundle. 
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did-carry-go-she, canoe-towards did-carry-load-she ; oar did-paddle-she ; wave 
atod, wamare-a- mi wawku ama-néka-otaa-mere, mi-a. 

big other-side-towards river middle did-carry-do-away-she, river-towards. 
Wénata a-jma-poro-more, a-jma-poro-more, arjé wénata tapo. Are 

Man did-do-try-he, did-do-try-he, finished man dead. They 


mak-apoka kamé-are. Mi-a ama-kom-am-mere. Puriri®® 
weeping-with house-towards. Sea-towards did-meet-go-she. _ Puriri 
ama-kira-timi-ni-m-mire. Tapare ama-kira-naa-mere. Iwao 


did-there-on-dry-land-upon-make-he. Ground did-there-lie-he. Stomach 
ama-pu-i-m-mere. Paturu nimu ama-tom-more. Paturu unata Tatarmawijdja. 
did-swell-up-it. Bird stink did-smell-he. Bird name Tatarmawijaja. 
Paturu awajta, Okomawijaja. Weénata tapo mamé ama-j-mire. Paturu watari, 
Bird another, Okomawijaja. Man dead eye  did-see-he. Bird many, 
uu, wajro, komaj éare, péetoko, kajmju, wo! ama-j-mire !* 
crown dove, woodhen, rhinoceros-bird (bird), osprey, pelican, ho! did-say-he ; 
téméte, 11, imoko ama-ka-je-ké-mere. Wé oto a-j-mi-kom, 

ant, wasp, big wasp, did-call-he. Man medicine shall-make-we, 
ama-j-mamutt. Paturu watari ama-éma-wru-mae. Maare 
did-say-they-two. Bird many did-collect-assemble-they. Hand 
ama-ttki-mae. Téméte ama-ware-mae, 1% ama-ware-mae, imoko 
did-scratch-they. Ant did-bite-they, wasp did-bite-they, big-wasp 
ama-ware-mae. Itki wuma-ke-mere. Jama kaomutja ama-tiki-mae, 
did-bite-they. Dark dark-became-it. But morning did-scratch-they, 
ama-ware-mae. Ama-jaoma-o-naa-mere, tirt ama-uka-o-naa-mere. Wé 
did-bite-they. | Did-beckon-up-make-come-he, sand did-fetch-up-come-he. Man 
mam-apoka arjure, ama-j-mae. Ni ama-ni-mae, wénata kaara, 
life-with perhaps, did-say-they. Dance did-dance-they, man dear, 

nimao, ama-j-mae. Ope-a ama-ap-mere. Mi-a 

he-is-dear-to-me, did-say-they. Upwards did-sit-he. River-towards 
ama-néka-mari-m-mae. Awiri ama-kora-j-m-mae. Tapare-a 
did-place-afloat-make-they. Worm did-rinse-off-make-they. Ground-on 
ama-kéa-pé-m-mae, amula ama-né-m-mae. Kaoka 
did-hold-sit-make-they, sago did-eat-make-they. Young-woman 
mamé-ama-kao-mae,*® ama-jka-namé-mere. Ah! kaoka naatja 
had-illegitimate-intercourse, did-apart-have-intercourse-he. Ah! women our 
akére, ama-namé-mere, akére! a-kao-kom, ama-j-mae. Aketaw 

how, did-have-intercourse-he, how! let-beat-we, did-say-they. Knowledge 
ama-jaa-mate ; nao a-kao-kajminate, ama-j-mate, | Ama-jko-nao-more, 
did-let-know-they ; dead shall-beat-we-him, did-say-they. Did-apart-rise-he, 


** Puriri is a small island at the entrance to Pisang Bay. 


°4 Apart from the legends the ohomawijaja is called tatare ; ied as human it receives a 
human name. The further named bird is called dkomako as a real bird. 


*8 Promiscuity at the initiation feasts. 
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tirt ama-uka-mo-naa-mere, mi-a ama-ji-mire. Mu, puramu, nakimu® 
sand did-scoop-in-he, water-into did-throw-he. Water, water, water 
ma-tara-ot-ae, ama-j-mire. Mi apokééééna tapare rawri. Wénata 


did-flow-away-thou, did-say-he. Water nothing-at-all, ground just. Man 
ama-jnaa-mere. Timako atod mamé ama-j-mire, tapare ama-kai-mire, mi 
did-depart-he. Crocodile big eye  did-see-he, ground did-lie-it, river 
wawku mamé ama-j-mire. Mdramo ama-mu-ku-mure ; tapd. Ama-kéa-kaw-kam- 
middle eye  did-see-he. Chisel did-stab-lie-he; dead. Did-hold-put- 


more. Arjé ama-jnaa-mere. Tapare ajapao ama-kir-am- 
down-leave-behind-he. Finished did-go-he. Ground other-side did-there- 
mere. Ote  pako amo-mo-more. Mi-a ama-take-mere, 


stay-he. Wood pako did-cut-down-he. Water-into did-sink-it, 
ama-kira-kai-mire, mi mimare-a. Ama-jnaa-mere, wamu-d 
did-there-lie-it, water under-to. Did-go-away-he, hinterland-towards 


a-jni-mire. Ote wamua-tja amo-m0o-more, ote mi-ad, é 
did-go-interior-he. Wood other-side-of did-cut-down-he, wood river-to, leaf 
ama-né-mere. Arjé kaware ama-nji-mire, kamé ama-ap-mere. Kaware 
did-eat-he. Then feast-house did-go-into-he, house did-sit-he. Feast-house 


ama-j-m-mire, ote ama-mo-more, ote apokonar a-j-m-mire. 

did-make-he, wood if-cut-down-he, wood nothing did-become-it. 

Manamo ama-jnaa-mere, ama-mo-more. Ewati ama-kira-kéa-kaw- 
(Kind of wood) did-go-off-he, did-cut-down-he. Afternoon did-there-hold-put- 
mure. Ama-kai-mire. Kaomutja manamo  ope-a ama-jki-m-mire. 


he. Did-lie-he. Morning (the wood) upwards did-straight-up-make-he. 
Ope-a *ma-ap-mere. Ewati tapd ama-kai-mire," uta apokona, awére 
Upwards did-sit-he. Afternoon dead did-lie-he, fire without, loincloth 


apokona, kamare natare. Kaomutja a-jkonao-more, uta mapare-d ama-ap-mere. 
without, penis only. Morning did-arise-he, fire front-to did-sit-he. 
Jama mi = ama-ki-mire, ipu mamé ama-j-mire, mirimu patapuru 
But river did-riverwards-go-he, image eye  did-see-he, face bad 

nata.  Arjé, wé wéaéa-tjia kaware a-j-mi-kime, ama-j-mire. Noro ajroko 
really. Well, men later-of feast-house will-build-they, did-say-he. I first 
ama-j-m-miri, ajru waéa-tia patapuru a-j-m-kimate. "Ma-j-m-jire, ote 
did-make-he, child later-of bad shall-make-they. Did-make-he, wood 
émé émé nata apokona, ama-ke-mere, tao ama-j-m-mire. Emé 

drum, drum real not, did-drum-he, song did-make-he. Drum 

mi-a, ama-kamuru-mure.  Eréka kuriwu, kuru ama-j-mire. 
water-towards, did-downstream-he. Fish (imitation of sound) did-say-it. 


8¢ Mu in place of mi, water ; purami& is meant as sea-water (puru-mi), fresh water by nakimu, 
it is a sort of language of song or poetry. 


57 In other areas also it is a frequent part of initiation rites to die and rise again. 
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Eréka atoad, puri, émé ipa ama-nao-am-mere. Kurtiu kuru, ama-j-mire. 


Fish big, a purt, drum hole did-in-go-it. (Sound...) did-say-it. 
Mamé ama-paj-t-p-mire, mamé a-j-mire. Ah! jajoko * Maare 

Eye  did-turn-see-sit-he, eye did-see-he. Ah! nice! Hand 
ama-ke-mere ; a-ke-mere, éréka ataramo ama-jka-paw-oto-more. Ama-ke-mere, 


did-hold-he ;_ did-hold-he, fish flight did-apart-jump-away-it. Did-hold-he, 
arjé, jajoko nata, ama-j-mire. Emé, tao ama-j-m-mire. Mituru®® 
well, nice indeed, did-say-he. Drum, song did-make-he. Image 
ama-ke-mere, maramo ama-j-m-mere ; ndkorokdo pipirt ama-ém-mere. Tit 
did-hold-he, chisel did-make-he; carved-board ready did-prepare-he. Figure 
ama-ke-mere ; ioko ama-jm-mire ; timako ama-jm-mire ; ttare ama-j-mire ; 
did-make-he ; turtle did-make-he ; crocodile did-make-he ; frog did-make-he ; 
éko, amero ama-j-m-mire. Waéa-tja aak-a-jm-kime,  ama-j-mire. Mu 
frog, snake did-make-he. Later-of thus-will-do-they, did-say-he. Ghost 
ama-ka-nu-mure, mii tapar-amako. Pérako® ipikare. Emé 
did-make-noise-from-interior-it ghost ground-owner. Woodhen-hillock male. Drum 
int ama-j-mire, ama-ni-amu-naw-mure. Emé ama-pi-mi-ni-m-mire, 
ear did-hear-it, did-run-go-from-interior-it. Drum did-hang-make-on-top-make-he, 
wénata ama-nao-naa-mere. Mamé a-j-mire: apokona. Wenata okare, 
man did-in-lie-he. Eye  did-look-he; nothing. Man where, 
ama-j-mire, a-kao-kao, ama-j-mire. Kamé aratja ama-jnaa-mere, ama-ap-mere. 
did-say-he, will-beat-I, did-say-he. House his  did-go-he, did-sit-he. 
A-ote jé a-jku jé ama-jita-mamutt, ama-naw-mamutt, 
His-mother and his-father and did-come-downstream-they-two, did-come-from- 
mamé ama-j-mamutt. Wawte arjé, ama-j-mamutt. 
interior-they-two, eye did-see-they-two. Son already, did-say-they-two. 
Enéa, moro kaware a-jmi-na-mao, ama-j-mire. Make 
Mother, I feast-house did-make-for-myself-I, did-say-he. Weeping 
ama-make-mamuti. Akwére ama-mame-ke-mae. Kaomutja a-kamuru- 
did-weep-they-two. Speech did-together-make-they. Morning  shall-go-down- 
kimirom, ama-j-mamuti. Ewati ama-jnaa-mamuti. Are émé 
stream-we-two, did-say-they-two. Afternoon did-go-away-they-two. He drum 
ama-ké-mere, tao ama-j-m-mire. Are, érépao katja ama-kéa-ro-mamuiti. 
did-make-he, song did-make-he. Then, upstream things did-hold-load-they-two. 
Mii are kapao ama-ka-ko-more: Emé ini ama-j-miri. Ama-ni-amu-naw- 
Ghost he interior did-say-he : Drum ear did-hear-I. Did-run-go-from- 
mure ; émé ope-d = a~pi-mi-ni-m-mire. Wénata okare, 
interior-he ; drum upwards did-hang-make-on-top-make-he. Man where, 


38 There is a hollow in it now, made by the fish. 

3® Mituru, a tall pole or image, on which human figures are carved, representing the most 
recent dead, at the karapao building (for the piercing of noses one) only, and at the kaware one 
at each entrance. 
© Usually spirits live in these hillocks. 
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ama-j-mire. Ote mii ama-kaj-aa-mate. Emé ama-nao-naa-mere, 
did-say-he. Tree ghost did-let-know-they. Drum did-down-take-he, 
ama-kaj-aa-mate. Ama-kajka-ke-mere. Ama-poko-ma-kaw-mure. Mamé 
did-let-know-they. Did-from-above-take-he. Did-kick-put-down-he. Eye 
ama-j-ku-mure. Wénata arjé ote ama-kao-kaw-mure, arjé tapd. 
did-see-put-down-he. Man thus wood did-beat-put-down-he, thus dead. 

A-ote apoka, ajku apoka ama-kamuru-mae,* mamé a-j-mate, 
His-father with, child with did-go-downstream-they, eye  did-see-they, 

tapo nata. Wawte kaara, make ama-make-mate. Aopaoma po 

dead really. Son  our-dear, weeping did-weep-they. Revenge oar 
ama-ké-am-mate, tapare ama-utiri-mae, wénata mamé ama-j-pe-m-mae. 
did-hold-go-they, ground did-dig-they, man eye  did-see-sit-make-they. 
Wawte a-kao-mae, kaara, ama-j-mate. Aopaoma ama-kao-mae, tapo 

Son _ did-kill-he, our-dear, did-say-they. Revenge did-kill-they, dead 
ama-kai-mire. Kamé ama-jka-ap-mae, kaware ama-muku-mate, 

did-lie-he. House did-apart-sit-they, feast-house did-break-they, 

ama-ki-mate, tirt-d. Potako tirt ama-mu-ku-mae. 
did-go-seawards-they, beach-towards. Wooden-lance sand did-stab-put-down-they. 
Kaware-a ama-tuw-em-mate. Kamé ama-ap-mae, a-kai-mate, 
Feast-house-towards did-alight-go-they. House did-sit-they, did-lie-they, 

pawa ama-jnaa-mate, ko ama-jp-mate, dmapo ama-wari-ki-mae, 
swamp did-go-they, _ pile-worm did-take-out-they, mussels did-take-out-they, 
Ewatt kamé ama-ap-mae, ko ama-né-mate, dmapo ama-né-mate. 
afternoon house did-sit-they, worms did-eat-they, mussels did-eat-they. 
Ama-ap-mae, kamé. Wé Karua-tja, wé Emariua-tja, ama-jnaa-mae.*® Tapar 
Did-sit-they, house. Man east-of, man west-of, did-go-they. Ground 
amako ama-ap-mae. Amajekomokammari. 

owner did-sit-they. I-have-spoken. 


Translation. 

A young woman, named Amajnare, was fishing with a net. A young man, 
named Japako, was looking on and said: Who is this extraordinarily beautiful 
woman? In the evening he went to the cape on a visit. He sat down for a while 
to talk, and when he arose the young woman came to the sea with sago, and she 
gave him some. Young man, she said, help yourself. I am Amajnare, she said. 
To-morrow we go to the swamp. In the evening people went to sleep, the night 
passed by, and early in the morning she went to the morass. The young man saw it, 
and he too set out and went to the morass, just because of the woman. He left his 
canoe behind in the river and entered the morass. The woman was splitting (cleaving) 


“| From the plural form amakamurumde, it would seem that the father and mother are not 
alone ; we must here take it that someone has come down the river with the boy’s father and 
mother. 


“2 The strangers go away, i.e. the feast is done. The narrator puts it thus at the end, as 
though a complete feast had taken place with visitors from near and far. 
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wood to get pileworms. Another boy, named Kamuwaniri, who had already before 
known her carnally, was there also. The woman beckoned to Japako and they had 
sexual intercourse. The other boy saw it and said: Alack, what to do now with 
my girl? He went to the river and went home downstream with the canoe of Japako. 

A little later Japako went to the river and he said: My canoe is gone ; and he 
remained there standing alone. When the woman, too, came to the river, he said : 
I have no canoe. Then she cut leaves and’the man lay down upon them. Wrapped 
in the leaves she carried him to the canoe, loaded him in and paddled away. But 
when in the middle of the river, towards the other side, the waves became too big, 
she took him up and cast him into the water. He tried to swim, tried again, but in 
vain, he died. The woman went home crying, and he drifted off towards the sea. 
On the island Puriri he floated on to dry land. There he lay on the dry land, witha 
swollen belly. A bird smelt him. The name of the bird was Tatarmawijaja. 
Another bird was named Okomawijaja. The first one saw that the man was dead 
and called the other birds: crown-doves, woodhens, rhinoceros birds, éare-birds, 
ospreys, pelicans, he said, come here altogether. Ants, wasps, big wasps he called 
together. Let us treat the man with medicine, they all said. A great many birds 
gathered together and with their claws they scratched the corpse ; ants, wasps and 
big wasps nibbled at it. But it became dark. In the morning, however, they started 
to scratch and nibble again. Then the man lifted his arms and scooped sand with 
his hands. The man surely is alive again, they said, and they began to dance. The 
man is dear to us, they said, we like him. Then he sat up. They placed him in the 
water, washed off the worms, and set him down on dry ground. Then they gave 
him to eat. 

After that, the women had illegitimate intercourse, and he joined them. Hi! 
said the birds, he has intercourse with our women, what now? Let us give him a 
hiding, some said. But others warned him, that they were going to kill him. Then 
he arose, threw sand into the river, and he said: Water, water, water, flow away 
altogether. And actually, all the water was gone, the whole river was dry. Then 
he went away, and in the midst of the river bed he saw a big crocodile lying on the 
dry. With a chisel he stabbed it dead. He left it there and walked off. 

He stopped on the other side and cut down a pako-tree that fell into the water, 
sank and remained under water. Then he went off again and now towards the 
hinterland. There he cut down a tree so that it fell into the river, and ate its leaves. 
Then he went out again to build a kaware-building. He stayed at a house and worked 
at the kRaware. He chopped wood until there was none left. Then he went to fell 
manamo-wood. In the evening he put down the wood and went to sleep. In the 
morning he set up the manamo-studs. And in the evening he lay down again as 
dead, without fire and without loin-cloth, stark naked. In the morning he got up 
and warmed himself at a fire. Then he went to the river, and when he saw his 
reflected image in the water he was shocked by his distorted face. Well, he said, 
the men in times to come will always build kaware, as I did now for the first time, 
and the young men in future will all have such distorted features. 
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Then he made a drum of wood, but not a real one; he just beat on a piece of 
wood and sang. Then he cast his drum into the water and began to drive down- 
stream. But a fish said kurau, kuruu. It was a big fish, and it crept into the 
drum ; it was a puru-fish. “ Kurwu, kurwu,” said the fish. He looked up and saw. 
“Fine,” he said and grasped for the drum, but the fish leapt out and fled away. 
He held the drum in his hand and said: So it is just fine. He beat the drum and 
sang, and then started to work a mituru-pele, and with his chisel he made a nokorokdo- 
plank. He chiselled figures on it: turtles, crocodiles, ware-frogs, éko-frogs and 
snakes. The men in the future, he said, will do the same. Then he called at the 
landside an earth-ghost ; it was a male ghost, living in the hillock of a woodhen. 
The ghost heard the drum and came running towards it. But the man hung up the 
drum and lay down init. The ghost looked, but the man was not to be seen. “‘ Where 
is the man ?”’ he said, “ that I may give him a hiding.”” Then he went back and 
sat down in his house. 

Meanwhile father and mother of Japako came down the river, and from the 
landside they came here and saw their son. “‘ Here is our boy already,” they said. 
“‘ Mother,” he said, “‘ I have built a kdaware.’’ Then his father and mother began to 
cry. They sat down a while and talked, then they said: ‘‘ To-morrow we will 
come downstream again.”” Towards evening they went away. 

He began to beat his drum again and to sing. And when, on the following 
morning, further inland, father and mother, were loading their canoe and departed 
(to see their son again) the ghost said: “I hear the drum again.’’ He ran thither, 
but the man hung the drum up again, and when the ghost arrived he said: ‘‘ Where 
is the man?” And the ghosts of the trees told him. “On top, in the drum, he is 
lying,”’ they said. Then he took down the drum and trampled it to pieces. He saw 
the man lying there and slew him with a piece of wood. 

Meanwhile father and mother and others came downstream and saw their son 
lying dead, really dead. And all started crying and they called out: ‘Ah! our 
poor son!’ Then they took revenge and with oars they dug up the ground. They 
found the ghost. ‘‘ He has slain our poor boy,” they said. And from revenge they 
beat him to death. Then they sat down, destroyed the kaware house, and went 
towards the beach. There they put their wooden lances into the sand and returned 
to the place of the kdware. There they stepped into their canoes, went to a house 
to sleep. The following morning they went to the flood-bush to gather pileworms 
and mussels, and towards evening they went home. There they sat down to eat pile- 
worms and mussels. Then the foreign visitors from the East and from the West 
went away, and the inhabitants remained behind. I have said. 


P. DRABBE. 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


A conference was held in Darwin on August 25 and 26, called by the Administra- 
tion of the Northern Territory. It was attended by the Director of Native Affairs, 
the Director of Public Health and the Superintendent of Education in the Territory 
and by representatives of all the Missions concerned in the Territory. The conference 
was presided over by Professor A. P. Elkin. The purpose was to work out policy 
with regard to the practical work to be done by Missions for the welfare of the 
Aborigines and with the subsidies that might be paid to the Missions for this work. 

While in the Territory, Professor Elkin did field work amongst the Wagaitj 
and also north-east of Maranboy, going as far as Mainoru. 

Mr. W. E. Smythe, M.B., B.S., finished about three years ago a study of the 
Gumbaingar language, Clarence River, north coast of New South Wales. It is hoped 
that this will be published shortly as an Oceania Monograph. Mr. Smythe also 
commenced a study of the Bandjalayn language in the Casino-Tabulam-Woodenbong 
region of the north coast. A small grant has now been made by the University of 
Sydney to enable him to complete the study of this language. Asa matter of interest, 
there has been a revival of the use of Bandjalan in this area. 

During the meeting of the Australian and New Zealand Association for the 
Advancement of Science, which is to be held in Hobart from January Io to 20, the 
Edgeworth David Memorial Lecture is to be given by Professor Elkin on January 13. 
The subject is “‘ Man and His Cultural Heritage.’’ This lectureship was established 
by the Australian National Research Council in honour of its first president. 





REVIEW 


Trinidad Village. By Melville J. Herskovits and Frances S. Herskovits. Alfred A. 
Knopf, New York, 1947. Pp. 1-351. 


This study of Toco, a fairly remote community in the north-east of Trinidad, is 
the more valuable in view of the authors’ previous experience among various Negro 
societies in both Africa and the Americas. The thesis which is evolved in these 
pages links up with the contention, already familiar to readers of the Herskovits’ 
earlier works, that certain features of these New World Negro societies can be traced 
directly to African sources (in contrast to such writers as Frazier and Simey, who find 
their basis rather in the conditions accompanying and resulting from slavery). 

While acknowledging that Toco society is largely European in its present orienta- 
tion, with (p. 23) a “ positive, passionate drive to achieve the benefits in living that 
(it) observes have accrued to the European,” the authors have nevertheless 
documented a formidable array of elements which they ascribe at least in some degree 
to African origins. But they make it clear that these elements do not exist to-day 
in their original form. In discussing (briefly but competently) certain phases of 
culture contact, they point out (p. 6) that where strong external pressure is applied to 
“focal points” in a culture, the result is either resistance or reinterpretation: and 
it is the latter process which is said to have been at work in (for instance) Toco. 

An interesting example is the important position of women (pp. 8-17), although 
this aspect is not stressed later in the volume. In the African societies from which 
these New World negroes were derived, each wife and her children within an 
“immediate family ’’ (p. 14) comprised a nuclear group of its own, of which she was 
the head ; and this grouping (p. 15) ‘“‘ has everywhere persisted.”” The processes of 
slavery and later of colonial government deprived the men of their political and 
directive functions, but left women in possession of their own more intimate forms of 
control (which were not considered a menace to the ruling authority). 
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After this introductory chapter, the authors proceed to a description of (p. 29) 
“ the life of the village as in 1939 it was to be observed i in its various aspects, economic, © 
social, and religious.”” For this purpose (p. 105), ‘‘ though any first hand census of © 
the village was precluded . ” they had “ first hand contact with a not inconsider-~ 
able number of families,” and their information is supplemented with details (p. 37)” 

“ covering various kinds of expenditures, described as typical for poor and comfortable © 
families.” a 

It is not possible to comment here on all the interesting points which take one’s © 
attention ; and a number of these are in fact summarized, in the concluding chapter, © 
in the light of their African and New World background. (An item worthy of note ~ 
is the authors’ suggestion that certain African and European practices are similar 
because (p. 311) “ both continents form part of an area over which have been diffused, © 
through centuries of contact, certain elements that have become common to the ” 
entire vast region.’’) 

There are, for instance (p. 83), the two recognized forms of legal union between 
a man and a woman—amarriage and “‘ keeping ”’ ; and the authors (p. 293) find these — 
to be “a translation, in terms of the monogamic pattern of European mating, of basic 
West African forms that operate within a polygynous frame.” 

Similarly, the cult of the ancestors, with recognition of the part that the dead 
play in the affairs of the living, is (p. 300) “‘ to be regarded as a retention of the African © 
ancestral cult which is the most important single sanctioning force for the social — 
system and the codes of behaviour that underlie it.” 

Parallels of this kind are drawn concerning quite a number of cultural manifesta 
tions, where in some cases the form, but more usually the content and meaning, are — 
assigned to African patterns. 4 

Of particular interest in this connection are the “ spiritual ’’ Baptists, known as 
the ‘‘ shouters,”” whose activities (like those of the obiamen, or diviners) have bees 
legally proscribed. It seems that this sect, although numerically weak, has some = 
influence in Toco society. Many factors enter into this question ; for instance, the ~ 
“shouters” offer local control, instead of merely transmitting regulations and © 
doctrines from overseas headquarters ; their clergy (unlike those of the Anglicans and q 
Roman Catholics) belong to the same racial stock as the Toco people themselves * 
(p. 182) ; their form of worship is apparently more congenial (pp. 181-182), lacking ~ 
the formal restraints of the more orthodox sects, who are popularly thought to be ~ 

“‘ jealous ” (p. 185) of their power; and (p. 188) the “ religious ‘ persecution ’ of 
the shouters, as it is termed, thus symbolizes for (the community) the struggle all 
face in meeting the social and economic disadvantages under which they live. The © 
racial factor enters here, also, since the shouters are almost exclusively Negroes. . . a 
And the authors classify the sect as (p. 305) “a reinterpretation of African cult- 4 
organization and cult-belief within the framework of Protestantism.” ; 

The quotations and comments which the authors have liberally included give a 4 
pleasantly intimate touch, as do the samples of modern song given on pp. oe aed 4 
(although the “ Buku Bay ”’ song on p. 282 needs perhaps a little more explanation to 
enlighten those not conversant with the local idiom). 4 

Appendices I (“ Notes on Shango Worship ’’) and II add to the value of the — 
book ; and references are listed in Appendix ITI, in a fashion which has almost entirely ~ 
obviated the use of footnotes. As the authors themselves comment (p. 8), ther ~% 
study has ‘‘a far wider application than a mere comprehension of Trinidad Negro ~ 
society, or even of New World Negro behaviour.” And the “ problems raised by © 
the presence of minority groups of varying cultural background within majority | 
populations ” call for more of such thoughtful and provocative studies as we find in ~ 
Trimidad Village. 

CATHERINE H. BERNDT. 
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